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In the present sheet we publish governor Veazey’s 
F proclamation re 
- sant electors, far ua : 
_ government yet exist in all their integrity—that the 
_ senate elected in 1831 continue to be the senate of 
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“REFORM OR REVOLUTION” IN MARYLAND.— 


robating the conduct of the recu- 
eclaring that the constitution and 


_ Maryland, and will so continue until superseded by 
the election of successors as constitutionally and 
lawfully provided for—that they with the house of 
delegates elected in October last constitute the ge- 
: ar assembly of the state—and convening the 
said general assembly on Monday the 21st inst. &c. 
- The proclamation has caused considerable ex- 
citement, but will not, we think, lead to any serious 
difficulties. The result of the late cedtiga, and 
the attitude in which the state now stands, has pro- 
‘duced a crisis which invokes the moderation of the 
‘reflecting portions of both parties; and from pre- 
‘sent indications we are sanguine that the question 
‘will be settled without collision between the “re- 
“formers and revolutionists” and the authorities un- 


“der the constitution. Migiti Wien ‘ie 
FRANCE AND THE UniTEp States. Among reser) , vad mee Se — 

‘the passengers in the packet ship Silvie de Grasse, ‘ i 

which arrived at New York on Tuesday last from!  prarrison 608 

‘Havre, is M. Pageot, the former secretary to the} y,, Buren 1 46 

French legation, who has been appointed by the | ; ahd 


government of France charge d’affaires until the ar- 
rival of the new minister, M. Edward Pontois, who 
js at present in Brazil. Thus friendly relations are 
‘restored with our ancient ally, and we hope they 
-will long remain uninterrupted. 





| PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. We cannot, from 
the numerous contradictory statements before us, 


Harrison’s majority, 462 
been elected by about the same majorities. 
ryland are nearly correct. 


present the aggregate returns from the counties, 
and a revised pene” 
hig. maj. 
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contains a statement that leaves out several large 
majorities on both sides, that are contested or denied, 
and omits altogether any estimates of thevote of 
nineteen counties, and gives the following result: 
for Harrison 53,548, for Van Buren 52,068. The 
last “Pennsylvania,” (V.B.) publishes a statement 
which makes Van Buren’s majority over 4,000; and 
the “‘Philadelphia Daily Advertiser,” (whig) con- 
tains a letter dated at peyerey oe Nov. 10, that 
says it is conceded that the state has gone for Van 
Buren. 

The election has been very close, and it is im- 

ssible to arrive at a correct result until the re- 
urns are canvassed at Harrisburgh. Both parties 
also claim a majority in the convention. The 
“Daily Advertiser” says it will stand 68 whigs to 
65 V. B.—and the “Pennsylvanian” 68 V. B. to 
64 whigs—1 doubtful. We will of course give full 

authentic returns hereafter. 


e following is the result of the election in De- 
lax tre. 


The whig governor and member of congress have 


returns of the election in Mary- 
In our next we will 


The followin 








inake out any thing like a correct account of the re- V. B. maj. 
sult of the slictiods recently held, with the excep- | Allegany 175 
tion of that in Maryland—for the returns partake so | Washington 184 
much of the wishes or fears of the parties making | Frederick 138 
them, that it is impossible to arrive at the truth.— | Montgomery 4038 
Our readers must, therefore, be content for the pre- | Baltimore county 412 
sent, with the following brief synopsis from the re- | Baltimore city 111 
turns before us, chiefly based upon rumor and con- | Harford nome | 200 
jecture. In the next “ReGisTER” we will be able, | Anne Arunde 237 
we hope, to present a correct exhibit from official | Annapolis 27 
sources. Prince Gecrge’s 265 
Connecticut. In this state the election took place a 79 
on the 7th inst. and the following is said to be cor- | C@cil a 
rect as far as ascertained. Kent A 223 
V. B. maj. H. mag. Queen Anne’s 122 
Hartford county, 206 | Lalbot 186 
New Haven, gq __| Dorchester 300 
Litchfield, 7 | Sueno = 
Fairfield, A74 Somerset use 
Middlesex, 435 Worcester - 
New London, 800 St. Mary’s 453 
Windham 15 | Charles 200 
T = —— ee 
oland, 15 sea 4.180 595 
1,224 829 — 
329 , ae a 
PIPEX Harrison majority 3,585 


Majority for Van Buren, 895 
There *e seven counties yet to hear from which 
will not vary the result. 


From New York, in which the election continued 
ree days, we have very few returns. The New 
ork Commercial of yesterday says— 
_ The inspectors, from the great number of scatter- 
ig votes, make but slow work of canvassing in 
“us city. We have visited most of the polls this 
lorning, but have not been able to ascertain with 
ertainty the result. 
Marcy’s majority for governor will not probably 
"h much from 1,000. 
allmadge’s election to the senate is almost be- 
yond a doubt. 
he congress ticket 
Wo, viz: Cambreleng and Moore on the Van Buren 
cket, and Curtis and Hoffman on the whig. 
Gulick is elected register, by about 3,000 majority. 
he assembly ticket is canvassed as yet but in 
®W of the wards. Probably there are two or three 
1§ members elected. 
Nothing certain from the river counties or the in- 
“Thor of the state. 


From Pennsylvania the returns are still very con- 
"sed and incomplete, and the state is claimed by 
‘oth parties. The “National Gazette” of yesterday, 

ov. LI —Sie. 11. 









robably stands two and 


From Ohio the returns, thus far, place general 
Harrison 4,883 ahead of his opponent, and 30 coun- 
ties yet to hear from. 


Virginia. The Intelligencer of this mornin 
contains a statement from al gy counties a 
the cities of Richmond and Norfolk, that gives the 


ticket 3,611. 
es 
James H. McCuttrocun, esq. the venerable col- 
lector of the port of Baltimore, died at his residence, 
near this city, on Thursday evening last. No man 
that ever lived was more ardent in devotion to his 
country, or resolute in defending her liberties. In 
the revolutionary war he was a brave and active 
partisan, and in the late war with Great Britain, 
tho’ his locks were hoary with age, he shouldered 
his musket, and at the battle of North Point, fought 
with an invincible spirit. In that battle his leg 
was broken by a cannon ball, and he was taken 
prisoner by the enemy. His private life was cha- 
racterized by stern integrity, and he faithfully dis- 
charged his public duties. 

Eviocy on Mr. Mapison. We have at last 
found an opportunity of publishing Mr. Barbour’s 


following results: whig ticket 4,922—Van Buren! 











Mr. Madison. Most of our subscribers have, no 
doubt, ere this read it; but it is due to the memory 
of the illustrious deceased that it should be placed 
on record for the benefit of posteri As soon as 
room is afforded, we will also publish copious ex- 
tracts from Mr. J. Q. Adams’ eulogy on the life 
and character of the same devoted patriot, delivered 
at the request of the mayor, aldermen and common 
council of Boston, on the 27th of September last. 
It makes a pamphlet of 87 pages, large 8vo. and is 
one of the most noble efforts that has proceeded 
from the powerful mind of its distinguished author; 
being deeply imbued with the “philosophy of his- 
tory,” and practical wisdom that will benefit the 
nation and individuals. 

‘BALTIMORE ApprEss Directory.” We have 
before us a little work compiled by Wm. G. Lyford, 
esq. entitled the “Baltimore Address Directory.” — 
It contains the names and places of business of the 
tee merchants, mechanics, traders, &c. of 

altimore, handsomely displayed, introduced by a 
very interesting exhibit of its trade and resources, 
highly creditable to Mr. Lyford’s tact and industry. 
This volume Mr. L. intends to distribute, in per- 
son, through the western states; and we cannot 
conceive a better plan to accomplish a Fe good 
by small means, as those who promoted the project, 
will, we hope, soon discover. 





THE PuBLIc pEPostTes. The Rhode Island 
legislature, on Friday the 4th inst. passed a bill 
providing that the portion of the public money 
which shall be received by the state of Rhode Is- 
land, shall be deposited in the several banks of the 
state which have conformed with the law of the 
state, and which will agree to receive the same and 
py to the state interest at the rate of five per cent. 

he interest is appropriated to the support of pub- 
lic schools. 

THE TENNESSEE LEGISLATURE adjourned on 
the 26th ult. They passed a law to secure to the 
state her proportion of the sy ony revenue of the 
United States, It empowers the governor, comp- 
troller and treasurer to receive the money, on giv- 
ing the necessary pledges for its safe keeping and 
return when required. They are to deposite it in 
the Union bank, and in the Planter’s bank of Ten-~ 
nessee—on their giving bond to receive it at their 
own charge, repay it when required by the secre- 
tary of the treasury of the U. States—and pay 5 and 
6 per cent. interest on it—and if these banks decline, 
then to deposite it with the bank of Memphis. 


THE surpius. The National Intelligencer esti- 
mates that the following division of the surplus will 
be declared on the Ist of January: 

Should the sum to be distributed, on the Ist day 
of January, amongst the states, amount, as it possi- 
bly may, to forty-six millions of dollars, the share 
of each state will be as follows: 


New York, 42 $6,573,000 
Pennsylvania, 30 4,695,000 
Virginia, 23 3,569,000 
Ohio, 21 8,286,500 
North Carolina, 15 2,347,500 
‘Fennessee, 15 2,347,500 
Massachusetts, 14 2,191,000 
Kentucky, 14 2,191,000 
South Carolina, ll 1,171,500 
Georgia, 11 1,171,500 
Maine, 10 1,565,000 
Maryland, 10 1,565,000 
Indiana, 9 1,408,500 
Connecticut, 8 1,252,000 
New Jersey, 8 1,252,000 
New Hampshire, 7 1,095,000 
Vermont, 7 1,095,000 
Alabama, 7 1,095,000 
Louisiana, 5 782,000 
Illinois, 5 782,000 
Rhode Island, 4 626,000 
Mississippi, 4 626,000 
Missouri, 4 626,000 
Delaware, 3 469,500 
Michigan, 3 469,500 
Arkansas, 3 469,500 


We insert opposite the names of the states the 
number of senators and representatives of each, ac- 








eloquent eulogy upon the character and services of 


cording to which the distribution is to be made. 
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BANKING CAPITAL IN THE UniTED STATEs. 
In the year 1811 the total amount was $52,600,000 


1815 . ° . 82,200,000 
1816 . © * 89,800 000 
1820 . ; : 102,100,000 
1830 ° . 110,200,000 
1835 ; . . 196,250,000 
1886 (August) . 281,250,000 


Increase in nine years preceding 1820, $49,500,000 


Do. ten years 1830, 8,100,000 
Do. siz years 1836, 181,050,000 
Gotp cotnaGE. Statement of the deposites and 


coinage of gold at the mint of the United States, in 
the month of October, 1836. 
Balance remaining uncoined, Sept. 30, $1,016,185 








es e. 
Bullion of the United States $29,850 
Foreign bullion 3,310 
U. States coins of foreign stand- 
ard, none. i dies 
reign Coins , 
st 90,810 
$1,107,025 


Amount of gold coined within the month 
of Oct. including $96,305 in quarter 


eagles 


Balance remaining uncoined, Oct. 31, 


576,240 





$530,785 


THE corron crors. By the New Orleans 
Standard it is stated on the authority of an eminent 
merchant, that the crop of last we was 1,355,351 
bales. Exported trom New Orleans 498,363, of 
which 23,350 was from Mobile and Florida, leaving 
the rest brought down. the river. 

The cotton exports of the present year may be 
estimated as follows: 

Receipts at New Orleans, 510,000 bales. 
or 95,000 more than last year. 


do. atthe Atlantic ports, 600,000 
43,219 more-than last year. 
do. at Mobile, 200,000 


or 23,343 more than last year. 
do. at Florida, 190,000 
or 16,900 less than last year. 


Making a total of 1,500,000 bales. 
Which shows an increase over the past year, of 
more than 100,000 bales. The increase has been 

ual. 
So that there is evidently an increased consump- 
tion, for the prices are constantly advancing. 


DIFFERENCE IN FRICES. The Hampshire Re- 


publican gives the following comparative statement 


of prices in Massachusetts in the years 1796 and 
1836, a period of 40 years. 


Forty years difference in prices. 
1796 


; 1836. 
Wheat, per bushel, $0 67 $1 75 to 2 50 
Rye, a 04020 50 1 12tol 25 
Corn, = 040a0 42 1 00tol 25 
Oats, as 0 20a0 25 0 50to0 62 
Butter, per Ib. 0 08 0 17to0 20 
Cheese, “ 00420 06 0O 08to0O 12 
Lard, sed 0 08 0 14to0 16 
Pork, shear, * 0 08 0 15to0 17 
Day’s work in summer 0 50 1 00to1 25 
Six months, ‘ $40 00to60 00 84 00to 108 00 
Six « winter, 24 00 60 00 to 72 00 


Six months school, 30 00 60 00 to 120 00 
Rainbow land, 80 00 to 100 00 100 00 to 150 00 
Plough land, 30 00 to 50 00 80 00to 150 00 
Wood land, 2 50to 400 18 00to 40 00 

Masor GEN. Scorr passed through Baltimore 
on Tuesday last on his rd to Frederick (Md.) 
where the court is to assemble for the investigation 
of the charges against him and other officers, in re- 
ference to the failure of the spring campaign against 
the Indians. 


Gen. Garnes. The last number of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle contains the following extract 
of a letter from an officer inthe army. Gen. Gaines 
is daily expected in Baltimore on his way to Fre- 
derick, Md. to meet the military court which is to 
assembie there. 

“Camp Sabine, La. Oct. 6, 1836. 

“Gen. Gaines is at Natchitoches, and will leave 
in a few days for Mobile. He has ordered fire 
companies of the 6th aa two of the 3d infantry to 
return to Fort Jesup. Major Thompson, command- 
ing the 6th, is to remain at Fort Jesup. Brevet 
major Riley, of the 6th, is ordered with three com- 

anies of the 6th to take up a position near the Sa- 
ine, about 90 miles north west from this camp.— 
Brevet major Belknap, of the 3d, with two compa- 


—_ of the 3d and two of the 7th, will occupy Camp 
abine. 

“This frontier is perfectly quiet. No Indian dis- 
turbances, and none likely to take place. The In- 
dians are few in number, quietly pursuing their 
avocations, and in my opinion dare not molest the 
frontier settlements of Louisiana; and it is believed 
that they have never entertained an idea of the kind. 
A thousand stories have been circulated to the pre- 
judice of the Indians, which have proved false. On 
this frontier, a man would be considered very cre- 
dulous, who should regard the reports that daily 
come from Texas.” 


The Arkansas State Gazette of the 18th ultimo, 
contains another letter from an officer in the 
United States army, dated “Camp Nacogdoches, 
Texas, Sept. 21,” in which it is stated that there 
had been a great deal of sickness, both in town and 
camp, and that all the officers except two had been 
*, They were, however, recovering. The letter 
S: 
“There is something singular in our occupation 
of Nacogdoches. There never has been, nor is there 
likely to be, any difficulties with the Indians.— 
They are as peaceable as could be expected, urging 
the necessity of keeping white men out of their 
country. The principal chiefs say that the white 
man sell liquor to them, they get drunk, become 
quarrelsome, and they are apprehensive, lest they 
might, in their drunken quarrels, kill a white man; 
in which case they say war would ensue.” 
The Natchitoches (La.) Gazette, of 24th ult. 
contains the following, from which we presume 
that the ag who were ordered to the Sabine, 
from Forts Towson and Gibson, some time ago, 
are on their return, ere this, to their old quarters. 
“The United States troops which gen. Gaines had 
so unwisely ordered across the Sabine, have been 
recalled, we understand, and are to depart shortly 
from Fort Jesup for Fort Gibson (or some other 
frontier post of Arkansas) in consequence of a com- 
munication from gen. Arbuckle, announcing com- 
motions among the Indians in that country.” 


Tue Creeks. The New York Journal of Com- 
merce contains an extract of a letter, dated at Wash- 
ington, Nov. 4, which says—“It seems that our 
disturbances with the Indians are never to be quiet- 
ed. Rumors are already rife in relation to the de- 
clarations of Chilley McIntosh and the Creek chiefs 
that are yet to emigrate. Chilley has boldly de- 
elared that he will kill all the Creek chiefs that mi- 
grate west of the Mississippi, unless they do fealty 
to him; and our government has received notice of 
his declared intentions. Hence we shall be obliged 
to increase the army to ten or fifteen thousand men, 
or receive the services of an adequate number of 
volunteers, to keep in subjection these very In- 
dians, which the humane policy of our government 


provided with new homes west of the great father 
of rivers.” 


INDIAN TREATY. The Louisville (Kentucky) 
Journal of October 21, contains the following in- 
teresting information--‘‘A correspondentin the Wis- 
sonsin territory informs, that a negotiation was held, 
on the 23d ult. at Rock Island, between governor 
Dodge and the confederated tribes of Sacs and 
Foxes. 

The governor as superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs for the territory, had authority to negotiate 
with those tribes for the purchase of all their lands 
west of the Mississippi, and to propose to them to 
remove south of the Missouri. Propositions to this 
effect were made to the Indians in council, to 
which they refused to accede: they would consent 
to sell only a small reserve on the Jowa river, con- 
taining about 400 square miles. This governor 
Dodge, purchased of them for the sum of $192,000, 
being at the rate of 75 cents Bo acre—a higher 


price than was ever before paid to the Indians for 
their lands. 


THE Witiram Grspons. We are sincerely 
gratified to learn that Joshua Andrews, late first 
mate of the steam packet William Gibbons, has 
been arrested and committed for trial, on the charge 
of robbing the passengers and lading of the steam 
packet, after the wreck. The occurrences previous 
and subsequent to that disaster, have been such as 
to call loudly for a close investigation, and severe 
punishment of all who may be proved deserving 
thereof. The examination of Andrews took place 
sega aco judge Betts, of the U. S. district 
court. We copy from the Courier and Enquirer. 

[N. ¥. Com. 

The principal witness to sustain the accusation 
was ys arg Thomas W. Winship, of the ship Scot- 
land, about to sail for Liverpool, who at the time of 











. pas 
sengers, were engaged until be 


land the baggage and cargo, among which was , 
jewelry, consisting of breast pins, rings, 
bat Andrews, the accused, was the first mate of 


from various circumstances that occurred, the wit. 
ness and others entertained strong suspicions that 
Andrews was perpetrating deeds of dishonesty 
which induced them to keep a vigilant eye upo, 
him; and on two several occasions, during the af. 
ternoon of Wednesday the 12th October, ha dis. 
tinctly saw him take from his pockets two handsj| 
of jewelry, principally ~_ and breastpins, and 
throw them overboard into the sea. 

Captain Winship then collared him, threw hin 
down, taxed him with the theft of the jewelry anj 
watches, which he sternly denied, although two of 
the watches were afterwards found in his posses. 
sion, independent of some watches and watch 
chains which Andrews had previously given to the 
barkeeper and captain Halsey. On one or two or. 
casions during the examination, the prisoner boldly 
asserted that the evidence was false, although he 
admitted that he had broken open one box which 
contained jewelry. He was ordered to find bail ip 
$1,000 to appear at the court in North Carolina fo; 
trial for the imputed taking and destroying the pro. 
perty, and in default was committed to prison. 

A gentleman who was a passenger on board of 
the William Gibbons, has informed the editor of the 
Wilmington, (N. C.) Advertiser, that at the time 
she was wrecked “‘the atmosphere was entirely clear 
and scarcely a breath of wind stirring,” and that 
there is strong ground for the supposition, that the 
wreck of the boat was the result of a preconcerted 
scheme of some of the officers and crew. Many 
circumstances which occurred after the loss, fur- 
nished strong confirmation to the passengers of 
this opinion. One among many others, was, the 
simultaneous robbery, by the crew and some of the 
officers, of the passengers trunks, from which mo- 
ney to a large amount was taken, together with 
watches, jewelry, &c. Those who were suspected 
of this most atrocious villany, had found their way 
to Norfolk in the yawl of the steamboat, thence 
they proceeded north. At the last accounts the 
Hekenheiih had bilged, and was in possession of the 
wreckers. 





CHOLERA AT CHARLESTON, SoutH CAROLINA. 
The board of health have issued a report, declaring 
that the disease had nearly disappeared from Charles- 
ton. No new case had occurred for the last two 


days. The following table will show the number 

of deaths from the first appearance of the disorder 
to the last day of October:— 

Whites. Blacks. Total. 

From Aug. 28 to Sept. 4 5 23 28 

Sept. 4 to Sept. 11 5 29 34 

Sept. 11 to Sept. 18 9 28 37 

Sept. 18 to Sept. 25 12 39 51 

Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 14 80 94 

Oct. 2 to Oct. 9 6 57 63 

Oct. 9 to Oct 16 3 31 34 

Oct. 16 to Oct. 23 3 21 24 

Oct. 23 to Oct. 30 2 13 15 


59 321 380 

McGrecor vs. McKintry. This case, which 
has occupied the attention of a Philadelphia court 
for four weeks, was terminated, by a verdict for 
$1,709 25 in favor of the plaintiff. This is one of 
the cases arising out of the late extraordinary failure 
of Mrs. McKinley, which caused, at the time, 50 
much excitement in N. York. The following report 
is from the Philadelphia Gazette: 

Mr. McGregor sold her goods to the amount of 
twelve hundred and fifty-one dollars and_ three 
cents; when his bill came to maturity he called on 
her for payment, and was, like the most of her cre- 
ditors, put off with the declaration that she was 4 
married woman and not liable for her contracts, and 
that her husband was not liable, having, as she said, 
never participated in her business. Upon receiving 
this reply, Mr. McGregor instituted a proceeding ! 
replevin to recover back his goods; in this he was 
baffled by the lady, as she, by destroying the marks 
of identity on the s, effectually concealed them 
from the sheriff. Although Mr. McGregor thus 
failed in obtaining his goods, he persisted in his a¢- 
tion to recover their veiw in damages from the hus- 
band. 

The case was put principally on the ground of 
fraud, and the whole of these transactions were ™!- 
nutely and laboriously examined. After the ev 
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of the agony 4 items: Twelve hundred and 
-one dollars and three cents for the value of the 
oods; eighty-six dollars and seventy-three cents 


SourRcES OF THE Mississipri1. From a letter 


i written by the scientific traveller, Mr. Nivollet, to 
~ the ye ent of St. Mary’s college in Baltimore, 


dated October 1, at St. Peter’s, Upper Mississippi, 

we have been kindly permitted to publish the fol- 

jowing extract. [ Balt. Gazette. 
«[ have just returned from a long journey to the 


> sources of the Mississippi. I owe to the politeness 


and enlightened liberality of col. Davenport and the 
other officers of Fort Snelling, and of major Talia- 
ferro, all the facilities and the protection which I 
needed to perform this long, painful and dangerous 
expedition. The result of this adventurous jour- 


| ney is, that I have completed the knowledge of the 


sources of the Mississippi, and have traced a detail- 


ed geographic and a pes map of an interest- 


ing region, two-thirds of which has hitherto been 


' unknown. The numerous researches which I have 


made are founded on two thousand astronomical and 


 barometrical observations. I have spent fifty-nine 


nights in the forests of the north west, or in the 


| marshes of the Mississippi, and yet my health is at 


this moment better than it has ever been. Uniting 


_ the observations of this campaign with the result of 
_ my labors for three years in the whole extent of the 
» valley of the Mississippi, and in every direction in 


the far west, I find myself enabled to write the phy- 
greatest rivers 
in the world from the height of its sources till it 


' empties into the Gulf of Mexico.” 


THE GREAT WESTERN ROAD. It will be re- 
collected by our readers, that at the last session of 


| congress, the sum of $100,000 was appropriated 


for opening a military road from St. Peter’s near 


_ the falls of St. Anthony, on the Upper Mississippi, 
| along the western frontiers of Missouri and Arkan- 
| sas, to Red river. In conformity with this act a 


board of officers has been appointed by the secreta- 
ry of war, consisting of colonel Taylor and major 
Smith, of the U. States army, and major McNeil, 
of the topographical engineers, who were ordered 
to rendezvous at St. Louis, (where, we perceive 
by the last papers, some of them had arrived), to 
mature their plans of operations for surveying the 
whole route for the road. It is contemplated, (we 
understand by a gentleman of the army who has 
seen the instructions of the board), to establish a 
cordon of military posts along this road, for the 
more permanent and effectual protection of the 
western frontier. 

The board of officers are instructed to have a 
special regard to the law, (also of the last session 
of congress), for the removal of the troops trom 
Fort Gibson, and for the location of a new post 
at or near the boundary line, and the new road is 


_ to cross the Arkansas at the same point. 


[Arkansas Journal. 


Vermont. The following is the result of the 
official canvass for members of congress in this 
state as recently ascertained by the legislature. 


Ist district—Hiland Hall 4,220 
John S. Robinson 3,023 

Scattering 132—3,155 

Hali’s majority 1,065 

2d district—William Slade 3,918 
Jonas Clark 1,536 
KE. D. Barber 481 

Scattering 143—2,159 

Slade’s majority 1,759 

3d district—Horace Everett 3,747 
Alden Partridge 3,180 
Martin Flint 961 

Scattering 63—4,204 


oe ee 


No election—majority against Everett 457 


4th district—Heman Allen 3,522 
C. P. Van Ness 2,203 

Scattering 125—2,418 

Allen’s majority 1,101 

5th district—Isaac Fletcher 3,765 
Henry F. Janes 8,324 

Scattering 48—3,372 

Fletcher’s majority 393 


Messrs. Hall, Slade and Allen (whigs) and Mr. 
Fletcher (Van Buren) are elected. In the 8d dis- 





trict, now represented by Mr. Everett, there was 
no choice. 





SHooTine stars. Most persons will remem- 
ber to have seen or heard of the splendid phenome- 
non of those brilliant meteors on the morning of 
the 13th of November, 1833. Various and discor- 
dant themes have been formed and published, to 
account for these shooting stars, as they are com- 
monly denominated. One of these theories make 
them asteroids, and contend for their annual return. 
In a New Orleans paper, ‘“The Times,” public at- 
tention is called to the heavens on the nights of the 
12th and 13th of this month. 

A look into the heavens on a clear night is al- 
ways rewarded, even if nothing else appears but 
‘the eternal lamps,” the steady members of the 
upper regions; therefore we add our recommenda- 
tion to that of the New Orleans writer, though we 
differ in toto from the opinion which gives a plane- 
tary character to those scintillating sparks. We 
may, however, remark, that their non-appearance 
at any given place, affords no conclusive proof of 
their non-existence, as they may pass over in day- 
light. Those of 1833 were seen on so wide an angle 
of the sphere, as to render their passage necessari- 
ly visible from some part of the earth. Time and 
more accurate observation will change hypothesis 
to science, on this as on all other subjects adequate- 
ly examined. 

The phenomenon of the morning of November 
13th, 1833, was visible along the eastern coast of 
North America, from the Gulf of Mexico to Hali- 
fax, from 9 in the evening of the 12th, to sun rising 
of the 13th, and it is said, that in some places was 
after sun rising to 8 in the morning. 

In 1799, a similar phenomenon was seen in Ame- 
rica, by M. de Humboldt; in Greenland by the 
Moravian brethren, and in Germany by divers per- 
sons; and also in the night between the llth and 
12th of November. The evidences of such appear- 
ances in the heavens between the 10th and 15th of 
November of each year, are so numerous as to de- 
mand attentive observation from all who are so 
situated as to give attention to the “woNDERFUL 
WORKS OF Gop.” [ Pittsburgh Adv. 





New Jersey. On Thursday the 3d inst. Phile- 
man Dickerson, of Patterson, was elected by the 
legislature, governor of New Jersey, in place of 
governor Vroom, who resigned that office in con- 
sequence of indisposition. The vote, on joint ballot 
was, for Dickerson 33, William Penington 25. Mr. 
Dickerson is a brother of the secretary of the navy, 
and a member of the present congress. 

OrrictaL. Navy department, November 8, 1836. 
The board of naval surgeons, recently convened in 
the city of Washington, has closed its labors and 
adjourned. 

The assistant surgeons, passed for promotion, 
rank in the following order: Jona M. Foltz, John 
C. Mercer, Samuel C. Lawrason, Edward Gil- 
christ, Lewis Wolfly, Lewis W. Minor, Robert M. 
Baltzer, William P. Powell. 





SENATOR Porrer, or Lov. The Louisiana 
Advertiser of the 25th ult. states that Alexander 
Porter, esq. will not be a candidate for a seat in the 
U. S. senate at the approaching election by the le- 
gislature. He is said to be engaged in writing a his- 
tory of Louisiana. 

Baron pE Ronne was presented on the 27th 
ult. by the acting secretary of state to the president, 
to whom he delivered his credentials as minister re- 
sident of his Prussian majesty near the U. States. 

The secretary of the navy, who has been much 
indisposed from the beginning of the month, and for 
the fast fortnight confined to his room, has so far 
recovered as again to attend at his office for the 
transaction of business. [ Globe. 

A DEED OF NOBLE DARING. Mr. James D. Gar- 
land, of Newark, publishes in the Daily Adver- 
tiser of that city, the following account of the res- 
cue of his only son during the recent conflagra- 
tion: — 

“My son, a boy of eleven years, led by curiosity 
or boyish hardihood, ascended to the second story 
of a wooden building in the rear of, I believe, a 
trunkmaker’s shop, in Market street, the roof of the 
an at the time being nearly destroyed, and 
one end in flames. Some of the bystanders told 
the boy to come down, as the chimney tottered. He 
immediately attempted it, but the flames had reach- 
ed the stairs, and he pushed back to the window; 
the garret floor had now burnt through, and the fire 
was falling around and 7 him. 

“The people now beckoned to him to jump, as 
the only means of saving his life; terrified at his 





situation, nearly suffocated by the smoke and 
flames, he sunk down on the floor. At this mo- 
ment a young man sprang through the crowd and 
rushed up the burning stairs to rescue him. The 
moment he reached the top, the stairs fell, leaving 
no egress but a leap from a second story window 
among the burning brands beneath. Nothing 
daunted, he caught up my son, and sprang from 
the blazing building unhurt, bearing with him the 
object of his noble efforts! With the true modesty 
of his daring spirit, the preserver of my child dis- 
appeared from the crowd, and not until last even- 
ing could I learn his name. And it was then with 
admiration that I learned my son is the fifth fellow 
being he has been the instrument, in the hands of 
a gracious Providence, of saving from a violent 
death. 

“If there is an individual possessed of the noble 
and lofty attributes of man, that being is Henry 
Moore, of Ferry street.” 

USEFUL INVENTION FOR THE SICK OF THE 
ARMY. Captain H. L. Thistle, of New Orleans, 
who commanded a company of Louisiana volunteers 
during the last campaign in Fiorida, has invented 
a saddle for the conveyance of the sick on a march. 
The invention has met with great favor among the 
officers of the army—and the war department, to 
testify its high opinion of it, has already ordered 
fifty saddles to be made for present purposes. It 
requires eight or ten men, says the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, to carry a wounded man on a litter, and 
then the progress is very slow. By means of cap- 
tain Thistle’s saddle, a horse and a man to lead him 
are sufficient, and the patient is removed with less 
pain and inconvenience. 

ACCIDENT AND Loss oF LIFE. The steamboat 
Rhode Island on her passage down last night, run 
into the sloop Eliza Kicho s, bound to New Bed- 
ford, rendering the sloop a perfect wreck, and a 
Mrs. ne was unfortunately drowned. ‘Two 

ersons were rescued from the cabin of the sloop 
y being cut out. 

When the steamboat ran foul of the sloop, the 
main boom of the vessel struck the ladies’ cabin and 
demolished a tier of berths. An infant was lying 
in one of the beds and was thought to have been 
killed, but on removing the crushed pieces of 
boards, &c. the little infant was found unharmed, 
and restored to its anxious parents. [N. Y. Star. 

A GROWING ISLAND! The New York Sun states 
on the authority of a letter from a French geologist 
to the French academy of sciences, that an exten- 
sive island of solid tock will soon make its appear- 
ance in the Mediterranean. The particulars of this 
strange geological fact are as follows:— 

‘The fishermen of the island of Panetorio, in the 
Grecian Archipelago, informed a visitant to the 
island, towards the close of the last century, that 
the bottom of the sea had lately risen considerably 
at a certain place near the port of Thera. The 
soundings were then from 15 to 20 fathoms, but 
previously the bottom could not be found. In 1829 
that island was again visited, when it was ascer- 
tained that the rise of the submarine land had gra- 
dually continued, and that the depth of water was 
then not more than four and a half fathoms. Sound- 
ings were again made in 1830, when in a period of 
less than a year; the depth had decreased half a fa- 
thom. The form and extent of the rock was also 
taken by which it was found to be 800 metres in 
length and 500 in breadth. The depth all around 
this anticipated island was very great. Since this 
time the place has been repeatedly visited, and the 
rock found gradually to rise, so that in September 
last it had come to within two fathoms of the sur- 
face. In four years, therefore, the rock will become 
a large island, and these are the facts communicated 
by the letter referred. By the submarine volcanoes 
there, in 1712, the island of Kaimeni, in the same 

ort, and near by, was formed, but no eruptions 

have since appeared, though this rising of the land 
indicates the still active power of internal heat 
which, whenever the resistance shall be reduced, 
will burst forth in its wonted fury.” 


Mapame Mauisran. The funeral of Madame 
Malibran took place at Manchester on the Ist of 
October. Moret han two columns of the London 
Morning Herald are occupied with a description 
of the ceremonies. Mons. De Beriot, her husband, 
was not present, having set off post-haste for Brus- 
sells immediately after her decease. This proceed- 
ing had given rise to one unfavorable reports, 
which even went to such a length that the coroner 
was strongly urged to hold an inquest on the body. 
He waited on the committee appointed to direct 
the funeral, and was satisfied that no grounds ex- 
isted for his official interpositien. Dr. Belluomini, 
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who attended Madame de Beriot, is an eminent 
homeopath; he has published an account of her 
ailment in the newspapers. He has also pub- 
lished a statement intended to exonerate M. de 
Beriot from all blame on account of his strange 
apenas before the funeral; which, it seems, was 

only advised but insisted on by the doctor, who 
feared that M. de Beriot’s grief and excited state 
ef feeling would prove fatal to him unless dissipat- 
ed by change of scene, &c. It is understood that 
that the body will be hereafter removed to the con- 
tinent—probably to Belgium, of which kingdom 
M. de Beriot is a native. 

The Paris papers state that a 
festival is in preparation in memory of Madame 
Malibran; the artistes connected with all the lyric 
theatres will assemble at a musical soiree, the pro- 
ceeds of the entertainment to be distributed to the 

r. The salle of the opera has been offered by 

- Duopnchel for the occasion. 

BRITISH COMMERCIAL PoLicy. The editor of 
the New Orleans Standard remarks: 

The British government is becoming aware of 
the advantage of having warehouses on this conti- 
nent. Already the port of Harbor Grace, in New- 
foundland, and of Grand Key, Turk’s Island, in 
the Bahamas, are declared free ports for the ware- 
housing of goods. This is another attempt to aid 
British shipping, and may attain its object. An 
entrepot and free port at the Bahamas may also act 
asa minor rival to Havana in the European and 
Atlantic trade with Mexico; and certainly with the 
West India islands. 


d musical 


Canava surors. The following extract from 
the Montreal Gazette of the 25th ult. exhibits a 
ludicrous picture, and conveys a singular idea of 
the mode in which justice is administered in the 
provinces—where a portion of the inhabitants speak 
no English, and many speak no French: 

“Of all ridiculous scenes, that which occurred 
on Friday last, at the quarter session, must bear 
the palm. The hon. D. B. Viger, took possion of the 
bench, and instead of following the usual method 
of naming a foreman, requested the grand jurors pre- 
sent to retire and elect one for themselves. With 
this, the jury complied, and presented the object of 
their choice in the person of Charles Jarret. The 
chairman then inflicted upon them of course, a 
long. address upon every thing and nothing, after 
which the jury retired to proceed to business. The 
hon. chairman had scarcely got himself into a com- 
fortable and dignified attitude, ere the jury returned 
to state, that their foreman could neither read nor 
write, and they therefore were incompetent to act. 

The court now named Jesse Thayer as foreman, 
but still this would not do. The jury again came 
into court and stated that they omni not understand 
each other, some could speak English and others 
French, but none could act as interpreter between 
them both. This was another dilemma, and yester- 
day, Messrs. Viger, Barret and Millar being on 
the bench, the opinion of the court was pronouced 
by the latter as being opposed under law and pre- 
cedent to the introduction of a sworn interpreter, 
Mr. Viger differed from his colleagues, and gave 
them and the audience a lecture upon the jury law, 
the present dreadful state of society, anarchy, con- 
fusion, the weakness of government, &e. &c. evi- 
dently to the satisfaction of the chairman, but 
fatiguing to the auditors. The jury retired again 
and late in the afternoon had found some means to 


proceed to business, inasmuch as they brought in 
four bills.” 
_ THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN socIETy held 
its annual meeting at Worcester, Mass. on the 24th 
ultimo. The semi-annual report, which was read, 
represents the affairs of the association in a flour- 
ishing condition; and, among other valuable dona- 
tions which had been received, notices one quarto 
volume entitled the “Evangeli Gothica,” contain- 
ing the four Evangelists in the Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon languages, printed at Dort, in Holland, in 
1665. There was also contributed a cabinet desk, 
formerly the property of governor Belcher, who 
was governor of that state from 1730 to 1740, in 
ey condition, and well adapted to use. The li- 
rary of the association at present consists of about 
twelve thousand volumes. The officers of the so- 
clety are the honorable T. L. Winthrop, L. L. D. 
president, and John Davis, United States senate, 


and Joseph Story, supreme court of th , 
States, vice et ine of the United 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE oF ErHan ALLEN. An 
old gentleman of Vermont has told us an anecdote 
of Ethan Allen, the revolutionary hero, which we 
have never seen in print, but which is nevertheless 
historioflly true. About forty years since, Allen 


was sued for a note of about one hundred pounds. 
As it was not convenient for him to pay it, he em- 
ployed Chittenden, the lawyer, to manage the case 
in court, and get it put over to the next term.— 
When the case came on, Chittenden accordingly 
appeared, and as the note was signed by a witness, 
who lived at a distance, he got up and denied the 
signature, knowing that the witness could not be 
produced during the session, and he should thus 
obtain the delay his client wished. The denial of 
the signature therefore was a mere finesse, and 
perfectly understood by the court; but Allen chanc- 
ed to be in court at the time, and he viewed the 
matter in a more serious light. Rushing up to the 
bar of the court, and clenching his gigantic fists, he 
made the following address: Lawyer Chittenden! 
I did not employ you to come here and tell a bare- 
faced lie! I did sign the note, and I wont deny it, 
may it please your honors!—that’s my signature, 
and that’s a good note. I honestly owe the money, 
and mean honestly to pay it. All I want is, that 
your honors should put it over to the next court; 
and by that time I shall have the cash from Boston, 
and will pay every farthing of it.” The result 
was, that by consent of parties, the case was con- 
tinued to the next term. Such were the notions of 
honesty entertained by a soldier of the olden times, 
that he could not bear even a fiction of law to deny 
the obligations of a paper to which his signature 
was attached. Let us compare this with the no- 
tions of a modern politician. [Dedham Patriot. 

SOMETHING NEW. The Weekly Chronicle, pub- 
lished at St. John’s, Nova Scotia, has enlarged the 
nc pe of its readers by the following para- 

ph. 

‘Important news: If true. A report has been cur- 
rent in this city for several days past, that the long 
disputed boundary ot is about to be speedily 
and definitively settled, it having been agreed be- 
tween the British and American governments, that 
the whole matter in dispute should be left to the 
sole decision of Daniel O’Connell,esq. M. P. It is 
said that this illustrious individual will leave the 
port of Valentia, in Ireland, (in company with our 
delegates) early in the spring, and proceed in a go- 
vernment steamer to Halifax, and that we may ex- 
pect the honor of his company during the greater 
part of the summer.” 

How much may the illustrious Daniel be expect- 
ed to pay, for having this splendid rumor put in cir- 
culation? We think we see him mediating between 
the “bloody ruffians who own black slaves in Ame- 
rica,” and the “bloody ruffians who own white 
slaves in Ireland.”” And moreover we think we 
hear the mighty roar of scorn and indignation, that 
would burst forth on both sides of the Atlantic, 
were such a proposition seriously hazarded. 

[N. Y. Com. 


DUFAVEL THE ENGINEER. A Paris paper re- 
ceived at New York, states that Dufavel, the engi- 
neer, of whose long incarceration in a well which 
caved in upon him, we published an account in the 
last ‘‘“ReGIsTER,’’ was relieved from his prison after 
some ten or eleven days of suffering. On the day 
alter he was released, he was so far recovered as to 
bear the fatigue of conveyance to his own house. 
Great rejoicings took place on the occasion. 


We are informed, says 
the Louisiana Courier of the evening of the 22d 
ult. by the captain of the schooner Liberty, from 
Havana, whence she sailed on the 16th instant, that 
that port had been opened to Mexican vessels.— 
The debates which have taken place in the Mexi- 
can congress, relative to such a measure, leave not 
a doubt as to its correctness. 


SPAIN AND Mexico. 


Cor. Lane. It is stated that there seems reason 
to believe that the imputation of suicide to this 
young officer, was incorrect; and that his death was 
the result of some incomprehensible accident.— 
There can be but little doubt that his mind was to 
a considerable extent unhinged by pain and illness. 

From Barsapors, Advices from Barbadoes to 
the 27th of September state that the yellow fever is 
making dreadful ravages in that place. The New 
Times of the 6th of September states that «num- 
bers, chiefly of the young and middle aged, have 
already been hurried to their graves, and others are 
at this moment suffering from it in different degrees 
of malignity.” 


WAR IN FLORIDA. 
The National Intelligencer of the 5th instant, 
says—“The failure of gen. Call’s late expedition 
against the Indians having been attributed to his 








ae eee in not finding a supply of provisions 
on the Wythlacoochee, it has been naturally sup- 


~~ 





iota, 


posed by many that this disappointment was im. | 7 


putable to some remissness in the subsistence de. 


partment of the government, in not placing suff. 
cient supplies of provisions within reach of the 
ee commanding in Florida; and this opinion 
as been freely expressed through our own columns, 
as well as those of other journals. It is due, how. 
ever, to the vigilant administration of that depart. 
ment to state, that we have authentic evidence of 
its innocence of any delinquency in the case refer. 
red to, or of its being chargeable with any of the 
blame which attaches to gen. Call’s failure. Op 
the contrary there were placed in depot, on the 
east side of Florida on the St. John’s, and at other 
points, as early as the month of September, not less 
than 600,000 rations; and on the west side of 
the peninsula, at Tampa Bay, on the Suwannee, 
and other points, three hundred thousand rations. — 
This large stock of provisions, at various depots on 
both sides of the peninsula, was placed at the dis. 
sition of gen. Call; he was officially advised by 
he department of their deposite, and it was left to 
him to order supplies to be transported to any of 
the points at which his operations might require 
them, before he moved hisarmy. If he failed to do 
so, and suffered the frustration of his expedition in 
consequence, the blame cannot justly attach to the 
subsistence department.” 

Our accounts from gen. Call, published last week, 
left him at Fort Drane, whither he had retired from 
the head waters of the Wythlacoochee in conse- 
quence of not having received the expected supply 
of provisions. We now learn that he has issued an 
order directing all the United States troops station- 
ed at the different posts on the St. John’s to pro- 
ceed immediately to Fort Drane. The 700 friend- 
ly Indians expected at that post, had arrived by the 
way of Tampa. The hostiles are said to be con- 
centrated on the Wythlacoochee. 

From Tampa Bay. The Appalachicola Gazette 
of the 19th ult. contains the following: ‘‘The steamer 
Meridian arrived at this place from Tampa Bay on 
Monday last. There had been no fighting in. that 
quarter, since our former dates. The deputation of 
friendly Indians which had been sent out to holda 
talk with the hostiles, and induce them to come to 
terms without further yy hd in other words, 
with a proposition to the Seminole chief to buy 
had returned to Tampa, without having 
been able to effect any thing. Harjo, the head of 
the deputation, reports that he found the chiefs of 
the Seminoles in a hammock within the Wythla- 
coochee swamp, which was surrounded on all sides 
by deep morasses, ponds, and an almost impracti- 
ble underbrushwood, with as he calculated, about 


them u 


3,500 of their people, men, women and children. 


On the proposal being made to Oseola to lay down 
his arms and retire to the westward—the reply was 
firmly and decisively—‘‘Never—the land is ours, 
and we will die on it.’”” They boasted of having 
beaten off other armies of the whites, and speak 
confidently of their ability to withstand the present 
preparations against them.” 

he U.S. steamer gen. Izard, in attempting to 
ascend the Wythlacoochee with supplies for the de- 

ot, got aground at the mouth of the river, with her 

tous on the bank on one side, and her stern on the 
other, and 8 feet water in the middle of the chan- 
nel. In this awkward position they remained till 
the tide went out, when her centre timber gave 
way, and she broke down. Her stores being most- 
ly wet, it is supposed will be saved. How she 
came to get into this awkward position, seems to 
be not well understood. It is said that she was 
made fast over night by bow and stern line; and in 
the morning it was found that her bow line had 
been loosened, and that she had fluated round into 
the position above stated. 

idshipmen Wm. B. Beverly and Wm. L. Par- 
kinson had arrived at Pensacola in the Frederick 
Arnet. The crew of the Izard, like those of the 
American and Dade, have returned enfeebled and 
worn down by disease. Out of a crew of twenty- 
eight who left Pensacola in the Izard, in June lasf, 
only four men have returnedin health. The coun- 
try, however, is now beginning to grow more heal- 
thy. 

fs GENERAL ORDER. 

Head quarters, Fort Drane, Oct. 26. 

The commander-in-chief with deep regret an- 
nounces to the army, of the death of col. John F. 
Lane of the Creek volunteers, which occurred yes- 
terday. 

In announcing this melancholy event, the com- 
mander-in-chief cannot refrain from the expression 
of those feelings of deep sensibility with which the 
whole army with him sympathize at the loss of a 
most valuable young officer, thus suddenly arrested 
in a most brilliant career of arms, for the success- 
ful and glorious termination of which he was so ad- 
mirably quailified by his ardent zeal, his great ta- 
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> jents, and his uncommon acquirement. The usual 
) honors due to an officer of his rank will be paid to 
) his remains by the army. The funeral ceremony 
) will take place at 12 M. this day, under the direc- 
orris of the same 
> corps, who will arrange and command the escort. 

By order of the commanding general-in-chief of 


in Florida. Signed) 
D the army TOMAS RANDALL, adj. & ins. gen. 


«REFORM OR REVOLUUION” IN MARY- 
LAND. 

: BY HIS EXCELLENCY. 

) THOMAS W. VEAZEY, governor of Maryland. 
- A PROCLAMATION. 

- Wuereas, by the constitution of this state, and 
"with the view, as well of perpetuating an essential 


 pranch of the legislative department of the govern- 
ment, as of providing for such changes in the mem- 
pers thereof periodically, as the people might desire 
“to make, it was provided that the people of the se- 
' yeral counties, and of the cities of Baltimore and 
Annapolis, duly gas as electors, should, on the 
first Monday of September last, elect two persons 
“for each of the said counties, and one person for 
“each of the said cities, to be electors of the senate, 
who were required to meet in the city of Annapolis 
on the third Monday of said month: and they or any 
“twenty-four of them, so met, were directed, after 
“having qualified in the manner provided for, to pro- 
“ceed to elect fifteen senators, who, when so elect- 
“ed and duly qualified as such, were to constitute 
‘the senate of Maryland,” in the place of those 
“who then constituted that branch of the general as- 
a re WHEREAS, eighteen of the persons who 
“were chosen as electors, in pursuance of the afore- 
said provisions of the constitution, and in conformi- 
ty to law, have failed to perform the duty enjoined 
‘upon them as aforesaid, by refusing, and continuing 
‘to refuse or neglect to meet the other electors who 
have attended, qualified and held themselves in rea- 
finess to perform their duty: in consequence where- 
‘of no new senate has yet been elected. 
| AnD WHEREAS, the said unfaithful agents of the 
people, in addition to their violation of the duty as 
Bloresaid, seem vainly to have imagined that the 
tifect of their conduct would be the destruction and 
dverthrow of the constitution and government of 
e state, which many, if not all of them, had here- 
fore sworn to support; and, accordingly presump- 
ously proceeded to recommend measures for sub- 
Hituting another constitution and government for 
at which they seem to have supposed they had 
estroyed, or, at least, mortally wounded. 
AND WHEREAS, Sundry evil disposed or misguid- 
td citizens have taken, and are continuing to pur- 
eand prosecute measures in accordance with said 
fecommendation, and designed to carry out and 
onsummate the disorderly designs and purposes 
foresaid. 
AND WHEREAS, these unprecedented, unconsti- 
tional, disorderly and revolutionary occurrences 
d proceedings, although wholly inefficient to ac- 
omplish any of the avowed objects of those engag- 
|in them, are fraught with incalculable evils and 
ischiefs, and must, if persisted in, and sustained 
y any considerable portion of the people, greatly 
usturb the tranquillity and peace of the state—im- 
air her credit and resources—arrest here great 
orks of internal improvement—blight her lately 
nilliant prospects of increasing prosperity, and, 
nally, involve us in all the horrors and unspeake- 
ble calamities of anarchy, intestine commotion and 
IVIL WAR, and therefore demand from the ex- 
tive the adoption of such constitutional and legal 
peasures as may seem to them best adapted to 
let the public mind, which has been thus wan- 
uly disturbed; to defeat the unholy designs and 
tposes aforesaid, and maintain and support the 
nstitution and authority of the government, by 
ol means and powers with which they are en- 
sted, 













































AND WHEREAS, we are well advised, and en- 
ely satisfied, that the aforesaid unfaithful *trus- 
es of the ublic,” and their abettors, have as en- 
rely mistaken their power of destreying the con- 
itution and government of the state, as they have 
arly violated a solemn duty—that the constitu- 
nt and government yet exist in all their integrity 
Mi power—that the senate elected in September 
81, continue to be “the senate of Maryland,” 
will so continue until superseded by the elec- 
Q of successors, as constitutionally and lawfully 
vided for, and, with the house of delegates elect- 
‘In October last, now constitute “the general as- 
mbly” of this state. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I THOMAS W. VEA- 
Y, governor of the state of Maryland, with the 
“ice of the council, and in virtue of the authority 


























‘ted in me by the constitution, deeming it pro- 


er and necessary, in the present crisis of our af- 
airs, that the general assembly should be convened 
before the time fixed for the next annual session, 
to which its stands adjourned, do HEREBY AP- 


POINT AND PROCLAIM MONDAY the 21st of 
November, instant, as the time of the next meeting 


of the general assembly, and call upon and require 


the several senators and delegates to attend at the 


seat of government, on that day, to take into con- 
sideration the present condition of our public af- 
fairs, and adopt such measures as to them may 
seem meet and expedient in relation thereto, and 
for the transaction of such other business as the 
welfare of the state may require. 

AndI do furthermore declare and proclaim, to 


all whom it doth or may concern, that, as chief 


magistrate of the state, I shall exert to the utmost, 
all the powers which have been, or may be vested 
in me by the constitution and laws, and which it 
may become necessary to employ, to curb the spirit 
of anarchy, disorder and revolution, manifested by 
the aforesaid conduct and proceedings, and to sup- 
port the constitution and enforce the laws upon all 
offenders against their majesty, who shall proceed, 
by OVERT ACTS either of resistance to the con- 
stituted authorities of the state, or of carrying out 
and consummating the revolutionary designs and 

urposes of the aforesaid recusants and their abet- 
ors; and I do hereby require and enjoin all civil 
officers of the state, to be vigilant in the perform- 
ance of their several and respective duties, at this 
important crisis and upon all military officers and 
citizens to hold themselves in readiness, in case 
their services may become necessary in aid of the 
civil authorities, to maintain the public peace, re- 
press disorder, uphold the constitution, or enforce 
the laws; and, finally, with humble supplication 
fur, and reliance upon Divine Providence for direc- 
tion and aid, and also with the firmest reliance 
upon the people of the state, to support, and, if 
necessary, enforce the declaration, I do solemnly 
DECLARE and PROCLAIM that the constitution 
of the state MUST BE PRESERVED and the 
government maintained, as they now are, until “al- 
tered, changed or abolished,” in the manner con- 
stitutionally provided for. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the 
state of Maryland, at the city of Annapolis, 
this eighth day of November, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six, and of the independence of the Unit- 
ed States the sixty-first. 

THOS. W. VEAZEY. 
By the governor, 


THOS. CULBRETH, clerk of the council. 

OrpErED, That one thousand copies of the fore- 
going proclamation be printed in handbill form, and 
that it be published, until the time fixed for the 
meeting of the general assembly, in all the news- 
papers printed in the state, whose proprietors and 
conductors are in favor of upholding the constitu- 
tion and laws, and defeating the revolutionary de- 
signs and proceedings intended to accomplish their 
overthrow. 


The “Baltimore Republican,” the organ of the 
“reformers or revolutionists,” thus notices governor 
Veazey’s proclamation. 

From the “Baltimore Republican” of Thursday last. 
RIDING ON STILTS. 

We lay before our readers this morning a procla- 
mation issued by king Veazey, by the advice of their 
high mightynesses, the executive council, in which 
it is declared that the old senate can continue to 
hold their seats until others are elected in their 
places, and calling upon the members who compos- 
ed it, and the persons recently elected to the house 
of delegates to meet on the 21st instant. It would 
have been as well for him to have referred to the 
article in the constitution on which he founds his 
declaration, and which gives to him and his council 
the authority to call together a legislature composed 
of such very different materials; for we can assure 
him that his royal word will not pass current on 
such subjects, without some other authority than 
his bare declaration, and will not in the present 
case. 

It must be perfectly manifest to the most super- 
ficial observer, that king Veazey does not believe 
the truth of his own declaration; for if he did, there 
would have been no necessity for a meeting of the 
legislature at a period earlier than that which is 
prescribed for the commencement of their annual 
session, which is the last ‘Monday in December.— 
If it were true that the members of the senate when 
once elected and qualified, could continue to act as 
such until successors were elected, they would, as 
a matter of course, meet at the time fixed for the 
regular assembling of the general assembly. But 
there is no provision in the constitution which au- 
thorises their meeting after the’time prescribed by 





























































the constitution for the election of the senate, and 
they know it, and king Veazey knows it. He has 
therefore officially declared that to be a fact, which 
he knows to be false; and his having called what 
he chooses to denominate the legislature together 
on a day earlier than that which is prescribed for 
the commencement of the session, proves that he 
was well aware there was no authority to warrant 
the declaration he has made, or the act he has per- 
formed. 

_ If the members of the old senate can constitu- 
tionally retain their seats until others be elected to 
supply their places, there could have been no pos- 
sible necessity for an earlier meeting of the legisla- 
ture than usual, and our proclaimer has not pre- 
tended to assign for it any other reason than that 
there are persons in the state who believe that in 
case no senate be elected, the government is so far 
dissolved, as to render it necessary to calla conven- 
tion to amend the old constitution, or to form a 
new one. If the persons referred to are correct in 
their views, there is no authority by which the 
members of the old senate can be called upon to 
act, nor is there any authority for them to act as 
senators, after the time fixed for the election of 
others in their places, but on the contrary, if the 
declaration contained in the proclamation were 
true, there could be no necessity or propriety in the 
call of an earlier meeting. But the call has now 
been made, and for what purpose? On this subject 
we are not informed. Is it for the purpose of imi- 
tating the example set by the last legislature, when 
they passed the indemnity act, by passing a bundle 
of ex-post facto laws, under which all those who 
doubt the infallibility of the present rulers of the 
state, or the justice and propriety of the provisions 
contained in the present constitution, are to be 
strung up by the neck for political heresy? If so, 
we should like to be informed of the fact, in order 
that we may be ap tas for the fate that awaits 
us. If it is not for some such purpose, we candid- 
FY confess we can conceive of no object that can be 

esigned for the movement, except to let us know 
that a certain would-be great man can issue a pro- 
clamation as well as grant nolle proseques. 

Well, it seems, then, that we are to have an er- 
traordinary session of the legislature, composed of 
persons who constituted the senate, whose term of 
service expired in September last, and persons 
elected to the house of delegates in Qctober last.— 
Or, perhaps it is intended that the old delegates 
shall also meet, for the proclamation does not in- 
form us who are the persons, who, under the pro- 
clamation, are called upon to meet, whether they 
are the old members or the new ones. Altogether, 
it is what the lawyers would call a complete hodge 

odge. We suspect, however, that when assem- 
bled there will be a number of vacant seats, unless 
they are filled by what are termed lobby members, 
of whor there is never any lack, where there is 
mischief to be done, and the people’s rights can be 
trampled upon. In the present case, they would 
have just as much right to take their seats upon the 
floor, and proceed to pass laws to answer their own 

urposes, a8 the members of the old senate would 
Seas to do; and their acts would be as binding and 
as much respected or obeyed. This hodge podge 
legislature will not be recognized, and they might 
as well be now informed of the fact, as be left to 
learn it after they have attempted to exercise their 
unconstitutional and unwarrantable authority. 
It is quite amusing to see how admirably the pro- 
clamation has imitated the language of the alarmists 
who have been prating about the matter for the last 
month. We are told that anarchy, civil war, 
strife, contention, the loss of state credit, and all 
the evils of Pandora’s box are to be the result of an 
omission to elect a senate, if the people, in conse- 
quence of it are permitted to proceed to the work 
of electing delegates to a convention to form a new 
one, and the civil and military authorities and the 
people are called upon to resist any such attempt, 
and to sustain the present rotten constitution, and 
the rotten-hearted cormorants who are feeding at the 
public crib under its provision. Kr1ne Veazey can, 
no doubt, like Owen Glendower, call spirits from 
the vasty deep, but the ghey is as applicable to 
the one as the other, will they come when. called. 
Those who live by their offices will, most probably, 
be very willing to obey the call, even if it should 
waht to cutting the throats of those who would 
aid in displacing them by the formation of a new 
constitution; but we strongly suspect there are but 


few others who will pay any more re to the 
proclamation than the author of it has to the consti- 


tution and laws of the state. 

The proclsimer would not have dared, before the 
late election, to insult the people by issuing such 
an incendiary production; but, as his party bas suc- 
ceeded in that election, he now displays the ran- 
cour of his heart, and has become a very giant.—~ 
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But he may yet find that there are bounds to his 
authority, and hounds to his power, and that when 
he attempts to o’erstep those bounds he will step 
on dangerous ground. We live under a govern- 
ment of laws, to which those in authority are as 
much bound to adhere as those who are ruled.— 
We own no despot’s sway, and the man who at- 
tempts to exercise a power that is not iven to him 
by ihe constitution and Jaws, and for which he can- 
not point to his authority in that constitution and 
those laws, will find that there is a power above 
him which will bring him to an account for his ac- 
tions. 

There is in no class of our community any dispo- 
sition to create any disorder, confusion, strife or an- 
archy; but there are those who desire a reform in 
the constitution, and will have it; and if the author 
of the proclamation expects to defeat their purpose 
he has deceived himself. He may be blinded by 
the late triumph of his party; but we would advise 
him, while he thinks he is prosperous, to act with 
discretion, or adversity may come upon him when 
he little expects it. 


A writer in the “Republican” of Thursday last, 
proposes the following mode of allaying the excite- 
ment. 

COMMUNICATED. 

Messrs. Eprrors: To allay, if possible, the ex- 
citement which the highly inflammatory proclama- 
tion of the governor has produced, I would offer the 
following suggestions. 

Let those gentlemen who were the most promi- 
nent friends of reform in every county, meet in this 
city immediately, or, as soon as practicable. Let 
them write a manifesto or protest against the 
words of the proclamation, pointing out that the 

overnor, instead of being dispenser of concilia- 
fon and peace, is the very first that would bring 
CIVIL WAR. Let them point out one by one 
the falsity of his accusations; let them appeal to the 
people of the United States and to tbe general go- 
vernment for the sacred truth and proof of a peace- 
able reform by the fact, that their first act, was 
to confirm the present governor and other officers 
_ jn their present authority, until the new constitu- 
tion should be approved the people. Let them 
int out as a further confirmation of their peacea- 
ble intentions, and avoid every idea of intentional 
collision; that the convention shall meet in Balti- 
more instead of Annapolis, and then and there, 
whether every county is represented or not, let 
them proceed to write a REPUBLICAN CONSTITU- 
71oNn which shall go abroad to the people. At the 
next election let them vote for the old or the new, 
as they best like, and take my word for the result. 

As soon as the manifesto is written, let reform 
meetings be called in Monument square, where it 
shall be read and other resolves entered into. D. 


THE ARMY—OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL ORDER, NO. 74. 
Head quarters of the army, 
Adj’t gen’s office, Washington, Nov. 1, 1836. 
1. Promotions and appointments in the army since 
the publication of “GENERAL ORDER” No. 59, dat- 
ed 29th August, 1836. 


I. PROMOTIONS. 
s of engineers. 
First lieut. Hider Becwerton, to be captain 21st 
September, 1836; vice Talcott, resigned. — 
econd lieut. Robert E. Lee, to be Ist lieut. 21st 
September, 1886; vice Brewerton, promoted. 
econd lieut. Alexander J. Swift, to be 1st lieut. 
81st October, 1836; vice Brown,resigned. 
Brevet 2d lieut. William Smith, to be 2d lieut. 
21st September, 1836; vice Lee, promoted. (Bre- 


t Ist July, 1834.) 
pig Pde 34 lieut. John Sanders, to be 2d lieut. 


30th September, 1836; vice Park, resigned. (Bre- 


t Ist July, 1834.) 
"nivet od lieut. George W. Morell, to be 2d lieut. 


81st October, 1836; vice Swift, promoted. (Bre- 
t ist July, 1835.) 

‘ First regiment of dragoons. 
Second lieut. James M. Bowman, to be Ist lieut. 


15th October, 1886; vice Kingsbury, resigned. 
Second 


e regiment 0 — 
First lieut. Lloyd J, Beall, to captain, 19th 
October, 1836; vice Lane, deceased. 
Second lieut. William Gilpin, to be Ist lieut, 19th 
October, 1836; vice Beall, promoted. 
First regiment of artillery. 
First lieut. Lucius B. Webster, to be captain 30th 
September, 1836; vice Dimmock, resigned. 
econd lieut. George Watson, to be Ist lieut. 30th 
September, 1836; vice Webster, promoted. , 
revet 2d lieut. John S. Hatheway, to be 2d lieut. 
Sist August, 1836; vice Leadbetter, appointed bre- 
vet 2d lieut. in the corps of engineers, (Brevet Ist 


July, 1836.) 





Second regiment p emer 
Second lieut. George W. Ward, to be Ist lieut. 
11th September, 1836; vice Dancy, resigned. 
Second lieut. Robert P. Smith, to be Ist lieut. 
30th September, 1836; vice Humphreys, resigned. 
Second lieut. Edmund Schriver, to be Ist lieut. 
1st November, 1836; vice d’Lagnel, appointed cap- 
tain of ordnance. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Charles B. Daniels, to be 2d lieut. 
11th September, 1836; vice Ward, promoted. (Bre- 
vet Ist July, 1836.) 

Third regiment of artillery. 

Second lieut. George H. Talcott, to be 1st lieut, 
15th September, 1836; vice McKee, resigned. 

Second lieut. Eras D. Keyes, to be 1st lieut. 16th 
September, 1836; vice Barbarin, resigned. 

revet 2d lieut. William Mock, to be 2d lieut. 
31st August, 1836; vice Anderson, appointed bre- 
vet 2d lieut. in the corps of engineers. (Brevet Ist 
July, 1836.) 
Fourth regiment of artillery. 

First lieut. William W. Morris, to be captain 15th 
October, 1836; vice Thompson, resigned. 

Second lieut. John N. Macomb, to be Ist lieut. 
16th September, 1836; vice Cram, resigned. 

Second lieut. Edward Deas, to be Ist lieut. 15th 
October, 1836; vice Morris, promoted. 

Second lieut. John H. Miller, to be Ist lieut. 24th 
October, 1836; vice Beckley, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Robert A. Wainwright, to be 2d 
lieut. 22d October, 1836. (Brevet Ist July, 1835.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. Thomas L. Brent, to be 2d lieut. 
Ist November, 1836. (Brevet Ist July, 1835.) 

First regiment of infantry. 

First lieut. J. J. Abercrombie, to be captain, 4th 
September, 1836; vice Shannon, deol 

Second lieut. John R. B. Gardeneir, to be Ist 
lieut. 4th Sept. 1836; vice Abercrombie, promoted. 

Second lieut. Sidney Burbank, to be Ist lieut. 
29th October, 1836; vice Harris, dismissed. 

Brevet 2d lieut. James McClure, to be 2d lieut. 
4th September, 1836; vice Gardenier, promoted. 
(Brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. Peter C. Galiiard, to be 2d lieut. 
29th October, 1836; vice Burbank, promoted. (Bre- 
vet Ist July, 1835.) 

Second regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d lieutenant Marsena R. Patrick, to be 
2d lieut. 31st Octcber, 1836; vice Leavenworth, re- 
signed. (Brevet Ist July, 1835.) 

Third regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Joseph H. Eaton, to be 2d lieut. 
31st October, 1836; vice Fry, resigned. (Brevet 
Ist July, 1886.) 

Fourth regiment of infantry. 

Lieut. colonel Enos Cutler, of the 5th regiment 
of infantry, to be colonel 21st September, 1836; 
vice Clinch, resigned. 

First lieut. Piteairn Morrison, to be captain, 18th 
September, 1836; vice Sands, deceased. 

irst lieut. George A. McCall, to be captain, 21st 
September, 1836; vice McIntosh, promoted. 

irst lieut. Lorenzo Thomas, to be captain, 23d 
September, 1836; vice Martin, resigned. 

Seeded lieut. Bradford R. Alden, to be 1st lieut. 
18th September, 1836: vice Morris, promoted. 

Second lieut. W. W. S. Bliss, to be Ist lieut. 21st 
September, 1836; vice McCall, promoted. 

econd lieut. Benjamin Alvord, to be Ist lieut. 
23d September, 1836; vice Thomas, promoted. 

Second lieut. John W. McCrabb, to be Ist lieut. 
30th September, 1836; vice Newcomb, resigned. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Charles Hoskins, to be 2d lieut. 
18th September, 1836; vice Alden, promoted.— 
(Brevet Ist July, 1836.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. Collinson R. Gates, to be 2d 
lieut. 2ist September, 1836; vice Bliss, promoted. 
(Brevet 1st July, 1836.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. Marcus C. M. Hammond, to be 
2d lieut. 23d September, 1836; vice Alvord, pro- 
moted. (Brevet 1st July, 1836.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. Charles H. E. Spoor, to be 2d 
lieut. 30th September, 1886; vice McCrabb, pro- 
moted. (Brevet ist July, 1836.) 

Fifth regiment of infantry. 

Brevet lieut. col. Sullivan Burbank, major of the 
7th regiment of infantry, to be lieut. colonel, 21st 
September, 1836; vice Cutler, promoted. 

Ist lieut. Alexander Johnson, to be captain, 31st 
October, 1836; vice Cruger, resigned. 

2d lieut. James L. Thompson, to be Ist lieut. 31st 
October, 1836; vice Johnson, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Wm. M. D. McKissack, to be 
2d lieut. 11th September, 1836; vice Vancleve, re- 
signed. (Brevet ist July, 1835.) 

revet 2d lieut. Joseph H. Whipple, to be 2d 
lieut, 31st October, 1886; vice Thompson, promot- 
ed. (Brevet Ist July, 1835.) 

Brevet 2d lieut. ator Whitehorne, to be 2d 

lieut. 31st October, 1836; vice- Stockton, resigned. 





| (Brevet ist July, 1836.) 


Seventh regiment of infantry. 
Brevet major James S. Melnteche Sabtain of th 
4th regiment of infantry, to be major, 21st Septe 
ber, 1836; vice Burbank, promoted. 7 

Second lieut. Gabriel R. Paul, to be Ist lie 

26th October, 1836; vice Cass, resigned. . 
Brevet 2d lieut. Thomas B. Arden, to be 2d lieut 
26th October, 1836; vice Paul, promoted. (Breve; 
Ist July, 1835.) ” 

2. Promotions BY BREVET, conferred 
actions and meritorious conduct. M Jor gel 
[Vide 5th fhe in of “general order’? No, 69, 
ieutenant colonel by brevet. ; 
Major Benjamin K. Pierce, of the 1st regiment 
of artillery, to rank from 21st August, 1836 

Majors by brevet. 


of infantry, to rank from 81st December, 1835, 
_Capt. Richard B. Lee, of the 3d regiment of a 
tillery, to rank from 9th June, 1836. 
_Capt. Thomas Childs, of the 3d regiment of a 
tillery, to rank from 21st August, 1836, | 
Captains by brevet. 

First lieut. William Graham, of the 3d regiment 

of artillery, to rank from the 31st December, i835 
First liewt. William 8. Maitland, of the 3d regi 
ment of artillery, to rank from 31st December, 1835 
First lieutenant by brevet. Ji 


of artillery, to rank from 27th July, 1886. 
II. APPOINTMENTS. 
Pay department. 


15th August, 1836. 
bia, to be paymaster, 24th October, 1836. 


master, 29th October, 1836. 
Medical department. 


surgeon, 30th August, 1836. 


surgeon, 30th August, 18386. 
Samuel Forry, of Pennsylvania, to be assistar! 
surgeon, 30th August, 1836. 


August, 1836. 

Corps of engineers. 
iment of artillery, to be brevet 2d lieut. to rank 
rom Ist July, 1836. 

—— of artillery, to be brevet 2d lieut. to rank 
rom Ist July, 1836. 

Second lieut. Montgomery C. Meigs, of the |: 
regiment of artillery, to be etd 2d lieut. to rank 
from Ist July, 1836. 

Second lieut. Daniel P. Woodbury, of the 3dr. 
— of artillery, to be brevet 2d lieut. to rat 
rom Ist July, 1836. 

Ordnance department. 

First lieut. Julius A. d’Lagnel, of the 2d regi 

ee of artillery, to be captain, 1st November 
Second regiment of dragoons. 

William S. Maaty to ‘A lieut. colonel, 15th 

Au ust, 1836; vice Rector, declined. 
illiam M. Fulton, of Virginia, to be captain 
6th October, 1836; vice Dou herty, declined. 

Croghan Ker, 2d lieut. to Ge Ist lieut. 6th Octo 
ber, 1836; vice Crimsley, declined, 

Alexander S. Macomb, 2d lieut. 1st dragoons, t 
be Ist lieut. 6th October, 1836; vice Grooms, ¢e 
clined. 

_ Nathaniel W. Hunter, late brevet 2d lieut. 7t! 
infantry, to be 2d lieut. 6th October, 1836; vic 
Ker, appointed Ist lieut. 

Robert Lawton, of Rhode Island, to be 2d lieu 
12th October, 1836; vice Ward, declined. 

III. CASUALTIES.—(47, ) 

Kesignations.—( 40.) 

Colonel.—(1.) 

Brevet brig. gen. D. L. Clinch, 4th infantry, 21 
September, 1836. 

pe ars Captains.—(6.) g 

ndrew Talcott, corps of engi 21st de} 
tember, 1836. WD hic rene 

Robert P. Parrott, ordnance, 31st October, 189! 
aa Dimmock, Ist artillery, 30th Septembet 


Hs ya A, Thompson, 4th artillery, 15th Octobe! 


WP yy Martin, 4th infantry, 23d Septembel 


Fae E. Cruger, 5th infantry, 31st Octobe 
First liewtenants.—(10.) 


Thomas S, Brown, corps of engineers, 31st 99 
tober, 1836. 


Gaines P. Kingsbury, Ist dragoons, 15th Oct 





| ber, 1836 


——$—_———> . 





Capt. William M. Graham, of the 4th regiment t 


slag uted ARMA 
— 
ao 
3 
“ 


Second lieut. Alfred Herbert, of the Ist regime 


Wharton Rector, of Missouri, to be paymaster E 
Christopher Andrews, of the District of Colup. 
Major Donald Fraser, of New York, to be pay: ] 


Robert Southgate, of Virginia, to be assistari : 
Isaac H. Baldwin, of Virginia, to be assistaife 

harles McCormick to be assistant surgeon, 30) 
Second lieut. Danville Leadbetter, of the 1st p. | 


Second lieut. Joseph R. Anderson, of the 3d reli 


—,_ € 


LIN Of the . 
t Septem. 3 


Ist lieys | | 1836- 


@ 2d lieut q per, 1836. 


( Breyer 4 nail 183 


or gallan; 


> No. 69.) $ 


regiment 
36. . 


regiment 
1835. 


ent of a. 
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bd 
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“Pranbie Tis Dancy, 2d artillery, 11th September, 


6. 
ee A. Humphreys, 2d artillery, 30th September, 


Francis N. Barbarin, 34 artillery, 16th Septem- 


William R. McKee, $d artillery, 15th Septem- 
6 
Alfred Beckley, 4th artillery, 24th October, 1836. 
Thomas J. Cram, 4th artillery, 16th September, 
836. 
aes D. Newcomb, 4th infantry, 30th Sep- 
tember, 1836. 
George W. Cass, 7th infantry, 26th October, 


~ 1836. 


Second lieutenants.—(14.) 
Roswell Park, corps of engineers, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1836. 
Lloyd Tilghman, Ist dragoons, 30th September, 
1836. 
William H. Pettes, Ist artillery, 11th Septem- 


ber, 1836. 


Alexander P. Crittenden, Ist artillery, 30th Sep- 


David P. De Witt, 2d artillery, 31st October, 
1836. 

George G. Meade, 3d artillery, 26th October, 
1836. 

William B. Wallace, 3d artillery, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1836. 

William H. Emory, 4th artillery, 30th Septem- 


; ber, 1836. 


Benjamin 8. Ewell, 4th artillery, 30th Septem- 


of Colun.fae Pet: 1536. 


James L. Davis, 4th artillery, 11th September, 
Jesse H. Leavenworth, 2d infantry, 31st Octo- 


ber, 1836. 


e assistant ie 


ye assistant 
e assistant 
rgeon, 30th 


’ the Ist re. 
it. to rank 


1836. 


Cary H. Fry, 3d infantry, 31st October, 1836. 


Thomas Stockton, 5th infantry, 31st October, 
Horatio P. Vancleve, 5th infantry, 11th Septem- 


|. ber, 1836. 


| 1836. 


Brevet second lieutenants.—(7.) 
Rufus King, corps of engineers, 30th September, 


Henry C. Moorhead, 1st dragoons, 30th Septem- 


| ber, 1836. 


f the 3d rem 


ut. to rank 


}, of the Is 
eut. to rank 


yf the 3d re- 
ut. to ran 


he 2d regi 
November, 
olonel, 15th 
be captain 
lined. 


t. 6th Octo 


dragoons, t 
Grooms, de 


rd lieut. Tt 
1836; vie 


be 2d lieu 
d. 


nfantry, 21 


s, 21st Sep 


‘tober, 1835 
, Septembel 


sth Octobel 
Septe mbef 
ist Octobet 


rs, 31st 0° 
15th Ocl 


Arthur B. Lansing, Ist artillery, 30th September, 
1836. 

George W. Shaw, Ist infantry, 31st October, 
1836. 

Richard S. Smith, 2d infantry, 19th October, 
1836. 

Archibald Campbell, 6th infantry, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1836. 

Thomas P. Chiffelle, 7th infantry, 30th Septem- 


ber, 1836. 
Staff.—(2.) 
aan Arthur P. Hayne, paymaster, 25th October, 
36. 
Morgan Neville, paymaster, 18th October, 1836. 
Declined.—(2.) 
Lieut. col. Wharton Rector, 2d dragoons. 
Second lieut. Wm. H. Ward, 2d dragoons. 
, Transfers.—(6.) 

Second lieut. Danville Leadbetter, of the 1st re- 
giment of artillery transferred to the corps of en- 
gineers as brevet 2d lieut. 

Second lieut. Joseph R. Anderson, of the 3d re- 
giment of artillery, transferred to the corps of en- 
gineers as brevet 2d lieut. 

Second lieut. Montgomery C. Meigs, of the 1st 
regiment of artillery, transferred to the corps of en- 
gineers as brevet 2d lieut. 

Second lieut. Daniel P. Woodbury, of the 8d re- 
giment of artillery, transferred to the corps of en- 
gineers as brevet 2d lieut. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Robert A. Wainright, of the 5th 
regiment of infantry, transferred to the 4th regiment 
of artillery. 

_Brevet 2d lieut. Thomas L. Brent, of the 6th re- 
giment of infantry, transferred to the 4th regiment 


of artillery. 
Deaths.—(4.) 
Joseph Lovell; surgeon general of the army, 17th 
October, 1836. 
we John F. Lane, 2d dragoons 19th October, 


we Samuel Shannon, Ist infantry, 4th Sept. 


Brevet major Richard Sands, 4th infantry 13th 
September, 1836. 

; Dismissed.—(1.) 

First lieut. Wm. L. Harris, Ist infantry, 29th 
October, 1836. 

3. The officers promoted will report accordingly, 
and join their proper stations and companies with- 
out delay; those on detached service, or acting 
Under special orders and instructions, will report 

y letter to their respective colonels. 





“IV. Rule to be observed in ordinary cases of pro- 
: motion.” 

4. “If a field officer, the officer promoted will 
join the regiment and station of his predecessor; if 
a company officer, he will join the particular com- 

any where the vacancy to which he succeeds may 
ave occurred.” 

5. The practice of commanding officers assum- 
ing authority to grant leaves of absence to officers 
on tendering their resignations, is disapproved, it be- 
ing contrary to the rules of service. Hereafter, 
letters of resignation will be forwarded by the com- 
manding officer to the adjutant general of the army, 
Washington, to be laid before the war department; 
and the officer who may so tender his resignation, 
will not be permitted to quit his post until the de- 
cision of the coronene duly communicated. 

By order of Alexander Macomb, major general 
commanding-in-chief: R. JONES, adj. gen. 


GENERAL ORDER, NO. 76. 
Head quarters of the army, adj’t gen’s office, 
Washington, Nov. 7, 1836. 

1. The secretary of war having assigned the duty 
connected with Indian emigration, heretofore un- 
der the direction of the commiss eneral of sub- 
sistence, to the commissioner of Indian affairs, the 
officers of the army who have been detailed for 
performing the above-mentioned duty under the 
subsistence department, will continue to execute 
it under the direction of the commissioner of Indian 
affairs. 

2. Commanding officers in the field will report 
to the head quarters of the army the time, that the 
several officers relieved from detached service and 
ordered to join their regiments, pursuant to “ge- 
neral order” No. 69, of October 15, may report in 
person for duty with the a" or 

By order of Alexander Macomb, major general 
commanding-in-chief: R. JONES, adj. gen. 





THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

It is stated in the Washington Globe of Tuesday 
that a notice similar to that referred to in the an- 
nexed paragraph, has been sent to the deposite 
banks in every state in the union, giving to each 
which will be called on next January, seasonable 
notice of the probable amount it will then, and 
quarterly during 1837, be required to pay over ei- 
ther to the state in which it is situated, or to some 
other state near, where a sufficient share of the 
public money is not deposited. 

Division of deposites among the states. The se- 
cretary of the treasury has notified the bank of Vir- 
ginia, that he shall draw on that bank, a few days 
after the 1st of January, in favor of the treasurer of 
Virginia, for about $350,000 which will, of course, 
be previously deposited in the bank. This ratio 
will give to the state about $2,600,000 by the Ist 
of October next, and make the whole distributable 
sum about or upwards of 36 millions, including 
Michigan. 

The following is a copy of one of the circulars to 
the banks above referred to: 

Treasury department, November 1st, 1836. 

Str: It is deemed proper and useful thus early 
to apprise the bank over which you preside, that in 
a few days after the Ist of January next, [provided 
the state of shall then have passed a law, 
accepting the deposite, and if not, as soon after- 
wards as a law shall be passed] a transfer draft will 
probably be drawn on it by this department, for 
about the sum of $ F 

It will be made payable forthwith to the author- 
ised agent of said state—the money to be kept in 
deposite on behalf of the United States. This trans- 
fer will be followed on the Ist of April, July and 
October next, by other drafts of similar amount, 
and payable to the same agent, unless in the mean- 
time a different notice is given by this department. 

When the transfer drafts are forwarded to you the 
precise amount will be ascertained and specified 
therein—and the form enclosed of such duplicate 
receipts as are to be taken by you of the agent, and 
one of them returned here as a voucher of your 
a roe 

am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI WOODBURY, sect. of the treasury. 
President of the ; 


REAL ESTATE IN NEW YORK. 
From the N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 

We are indebted to our worthy fellow citizen 
John Simonson for full and detailed statements from 
the assessor’s books, from which we make the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Return of the board of assessors of the value of the 

— and personal estate of the city of New York 

or 1836. 




















167 
Real estate. Personal estate- 
Ist ward, 37,471,950 Ist ward, 28,631,936 
2d 19,752,350 2d 2,490,386 
3d 15,884,450 3d 7,673,080 
4th 10,007,250 4th 2,365,628 
5th 13,610,260 5th 5,370,100 
6th 10,211,760 6th 4,080,617 
7th 12,234,960 7th 4,518,110 
Sth 13,385,300 8th 2,251,855 
9th 10,154,800 9th 1,590,943 
10th 7,613,700 10th 877,250 
llth 19,734,010 11th 1,253,771 
12th 10,375,591 12th 2,505,865 
18th 4,228,950 18th 587,700 
14th 7,886,750 14th 2,338,930 
15th 16,158,100 15th 7,856,789 
16th 22,588,485 16th 532,666 
231,258,964 74,787,589 
Raised by : bits 
the 21,942,227 
<a 
Total real 
i estate, ¢ 2039201,191 
dd per- 
po se 74,787,589 
$327,988,780 


Several wards were assessed too low by the ward 
assessors. The board consequently raised them to 
a standard with other portions of the city, and which 
is added above. 15 per cent. to be added to the 
real estate of the 4th ward; 5th ward, the owners of 
the fee in St. John’s park, who have the exclusive 
benefit for private use, it now being open to the 
public, 10 per cent.; 6th ward, 8 per cent. on real 
estate; 8th ward, 4 per cent. on real estate; 9th 
ward, 8 per cent.; 12th ward, 140 per cent. as fol- 
lows: from 40th to 62d street, inclusive, 175 per 
cent.; from 62d to 132d st. 132 per cent. and on the 
remainder of the ward 95 per cent.; 13th ward, 7 
per cent.; 14th ward, 18 per cent.; 15th ward, 7 
per cent.; 16th ward, 4 per cent. The board of as- 
sessors, previous to their commencing their assess- 
ments, by a unanimous vote agreed to assess all the 
real estate up to actual sales, and all the property 
similarly situated at the same rate—when it was 
found on the examination of the book of any ward 
that it was not so assessed as above, the per centage 
was added. Some of the wards that had been rais- 
ed, the assessors of the same placed it where, in 
their best judgments, they thought would bear it. 

We commend the course taken by the assessors. 
In all former years there has been a course taken 
manifestly unjust. The present mode of equaliz- 
ing all portions of the city is just and proper. We 
give below a table of the value of both real and 
personal estate since 1805. The reader will be 
amazed at the rapid increase of wealth in this city. 
Assessed value of real and personal estate in the city 

of New York for the years 1832 and 1838. 





















Assessment of 1832. Assessment of 1833. 

Wards. | Real estate.| Personal. | Realestate.| Personal. 
Ist, $19,312,000) 21,973,634) $22,531 ,600/¢23 969,815 
Q, 10,514,500) 2,894,304] 10,956,120) 2,865,705 
3d, 9,897,900) 5,338,256} . 10,173, 6,348,272 
4th, 6,731,900) 1,317,108 6,851 2,567,253 
5th, 8,673,600) 2,299,100 3,690,050} 3,727,172 
6th, 5,649,550) 1,303,850 5,613,225} 92,911,976 
7th, 5,748,450} 1,499,019 6,489,080} 1,950,430 
8th, 6,479,000 943,300 6,918,676} 1,387,300 
9th, 4,307 ,200 524,650 4,762,200 553,700 
10th, 3,902.400 528,100} 4,047,300 673,500 
Lith, 4,519,200 435,500 5,497 509,700 
12th, 8* 1,158,040 7,000 2,713,100 7,500 
12th, Nt 4,731,420 97,100 4,912,705 481,400 
13th, 2 220,700 Q7 2,351,300 340,150 
14th, 4,237,600 162,900 4,452,400] 1,986,504 
15th, 5,958,035 108,600 7,615,036} 1,081,700 
$104 ,042.4051942,260,213\g1 14,124,566/952,966,676 





increase of real estate, 
Increase of personal eatate, 


$10,082,161 
10,106,763 


920,183,024 
Comparative view of valuations and taxes since 1805. 
Valuation. | Citytazes.} Valuation. | Cily taxes. 


1805 127,946 87/1820 


Total increase, 











1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


$25 ,645,867/¢ 
26,529,630 
24,959.955 
25,118,720 
24,732,267 
26 436,370 
96,045,730 








197,814 97 
119,155 09 
138,984 18 
139,097 39 
129,727 15 
176,978 25 
174,920 17 
174,726 94 





214,225 09 


$69,530,7 
68,282, 
71,289,144 
70,940,820 
33,075,61 
191,160,046 
107,477,781 
119,211,996 
114,019,539 
112,516,026 
125,288,518 
139 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 











146 18 
166,491 
218,723, 





*South of the lamp and — 


{North of 


district, (14th street), 
do. 
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LEGEND OF BRADY’S HILL. 
From Silliman’s Journal for October 1836. 
Samuel Brady, the hero of the following 


ture, was over six feet in height, with light blue | Indians separated into two 
e was remarkably 

ght, an athletic, bold and vigorous back woods- | of the Cuyahoga 
man, inured to all the toils and hardships of a fron-| pursued the northern trail, and a part with their 
tier life, and had become very obnoxious to the In- | commander to the Indian village, lying on the river 
dians, from the numerous successful attacks on| in the present township of No 
ting them in his! county. 


eyes, fair skin and dark hair: 
atrais 


their war parties, and from shoo 
hunting 


e savages, 
tains, excepting Daniel Boon. 
*‘Indian hater, 


elau 


beavers than any of the Indians themselves. In 
one of his adventurous trapping excursions, to the 
waters of Beaver river, or Mahoning which in ear- 
ly days so abounded with the animals of this spe- 
cies, that it took its name from this fact, it so hap- 
pened that the Indians surprised him in his camp 
and took him prisoner. To have shot or tomahawk- 
ed him on the spot, would have been but a small 
tification to that of satiating their revenge by 
urning him at a slow fire, in presence of all the 
Indians of their village. He was therefore taken 
alive to their encampment, on the west bank of the 
Beaver river, about a mile-and a half from its 
mouth. After the usual exultations and rejoicings 
at the capture of a noted enemy, and causing him 
to run the gauntlet, a fire was prepared, near which 
Brady was placed, after being stripped naked, and 
with his arms unbound. Previously to tying him 
to the stake, a | circle was formed around him, 
consisting of Indian men, women and children, 
dancing and yelling, and uttering all manner of 
threats and abuse that their small knowledge of the 
English language could = The prisoner look- 
ed on these preparations for death, and on his savage 
foes, with a firm countenance and a steady eye, 
meeting all their threats with a truly savage forti- 
tude. In the midst of their dancing and rejocing, a 
squaw of one of their chiefs came near him with a 
child in her arms. Quick as thought, and with in- 
tuitive prescience, he snatched it from her and 
threw it into the midst of the flames. Horror struck 
at the sudden outrage, the Indians simultaneously 
rushed to rescue the infant from the fire. In the 
midst of this confusion, Brady darted from the cir- 
cle, overturning all that came in his way, and rush- 
ed into the adjacent thickets, with the Indians at 
his heels. He ascended the steep side of the pre- 
sent hill, amidst a shower of bullets, and darting 
down the opposite declivity, secreted himself in the 
deep ravines and laurel thickets that abound for se- 
veral miles to the west of it. His knowledge of 
the country and wonderful activity, enabled him to 
elude his enemies, and reach the settlements on the 
south of the Ohio river, which he crossed by swim- 
ming. The hill, near whose base this adventure is 
said to have happened, still goes by his name; and 
the incident is often referred to by the traveller, as 
the coach is slowly dragged up its side." 

Brady’s leap. Capt. Brady seems to have been 
as much the Daniel Besa of the north east part of 
the valley of the Ohio, as the other was of the 
south west, and the country is equally full of tradi- 
tionary legends of his hardy adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, although he has lackeda Fitnt to 
chronicle his fame, and transmit it to posterity in 
the glowing and beautiful language of that distin- 

uished annalist of the west. From undoubted au- 
ority, it seems the following incident actually 
transpired in this vicinity. Brady’s residence was 
on Chartier’s creek, on the south side of the Ohio, 
as before noted in this diary; and being a man of 
herculean strength, activity and courage, he was 
enerally selected as the leader of the hardy bor- 
deve in all their incursions into Indian territory 
north of the river. On this occasion, which was 
about the year 1780, a large party of warriors from 
the falls of the Cuyahoga and the adjacent country, 
had made an inroad on the south side of the Ohio 
river, in the lower part of what is now visennewe 
county, but which was then known as the settle- 
ment of “Catfish Camp,” after an old Indian of that 
name, who lived there when the whites first came 
into the country on the Monongahela river. This 
had murdered several families, and with the 
“plunder” had recrossed the Ohio before effectual 
pursuit could be made. By Brady a party was di- 
rectly summoned, of his chosen followers, who 


adven- | the spot where the town of Ravena now stands, the 


excursions, whenever they crossed his 
path, or came within reach of his rifle; for he was/| utmost caution, 
nally en d in more hazardous contests with | were on the lookout, and ready to receive him, with 
an any other man west of the moun- | numbers fourfold to those of 
He was in fact an| only safety was in « hasty retreat, which, from the 
as many of the early borderers | ardor of the pursuit, soon became a perfect flight.— 
were. This class of men appear to have been more | Brady directed his men to separate and each one to 
numerous in this region, than in any other portion | take care of himself; but the Indians knowing Bra- 
of the frontiers; and this doubtless arose from the} dy, and having a most inveterate hatred and dread 
ter at Braddock’s defeat, and the numerous of 
murders and attacks on defenceless families that for | had inflicted upon them, left all the others, and with 
many years followed that disaster. Brady was also| united strength pursued him alone. The Cuyaho- 
@ very successful trapper and hunter, and took more | ga here makes a wide bend to the south, including 


or two days the start, he could not overtake them 
in time to arrest their return to their villages. Near 


arties, one of which 
went to the north, and the other west, to the falls 
Brady’s men also divided; a part 


ampton, in Portage 
Although Brady made his approaches with the 
e Indians, expecting a pursuit, 


rady’s party, whose 


him, from the numerous chastisements which he 


a large tract of several miles of surface, in the form 
of a peninsula: within this tract the pursuit was 
hotly contested. The Indians, by extending their 
line to the right and left, forced him on to the bank of 
the stream. Having, in peaceable times, often 
hunted over this ground with the Indians, and 
knowing every turn of the Cuyahoga as familiarly 
as the villager knows the streets of his own hamlet, 
Brady directed his course to the river, at a spot 
where the whole stream is compressed, by the 
rocky cliffs, into a narrow channel of only twenty- 
two feet across the top of the chasm, although it is 
considerably wider beneath, near the water, and in 
height more than twice the number of feet above 
the current. Through this pass the water rushes 
like a race horse, chafing and roaring at the con- 
finement of its current by the rocky channel, while, 
a short distance above, the stream is at least fifty 
ards wide. As he approached the chasm, Brady, 
nowing that life or death was in the effort, concen- 
trated his mighty powers, and leaped the stream at 
a single bound, Itso happened that, in the oppo- 
site cliff, the leap was favored by a low place, into 
which he dropped, and grasping the bushes, he thus 
helped himself to ascend to the top of the cliff.— 
The Indians, for a few moments, were lost in won- 
der and admiration, and before they had recovered 
their recollection, he was half way up the side of 
the opposite hill, but still within reach of their ri- 
fles. They could easily have shot him at any mo- 
ment before, but being bent on taking him alive, 
for torture, and to glut their long delayed revenge, 
they forbore the use of the rifle; but now seeing 
him likely to escape, they all fired upon him: one 
bullet wounded him severely in the hip, but not so 
badly as to prevent his progress. The Indians hav- 
ing to make a considerable circuit before they could 
cross the stream, Brady advanced a good distance 
ahead. His limb was growing stiff from the wound, 
and as the Indians gained on him, he made for the 
pond which bears his name, and plunging in, swam 
under water a considerable distance, and came up 
under the trunk of a large oak, which had fallen 
into the pond. This, although leaving only a small 
breathing place to support life, still completely shel- 
tered him from their sight. The Indians, tracing 
him by the blood to the water, made diligent search 
all round the pond, but finding no signs of his exit, 
finally came to the conclusion that he had sunk and 
was drowned. As they were at one time standing 
on the very tree beneath which he was concealed, 
Brady untovniing their language, was very glad 
to hear the result of their deliberations, and after 
they had gone, weary, lame and hungry, he made 
good his retreat to his own home. His followers also 
all returned in safety. The chasm across which he 
leaped is in sight of the bridge where we crossed 
the Cuyahoga, and is known in all that region by 
the name of “Brapy’s LEAP.” 


THE COTTON CROP OF THE U. STATES. 
From the New York statement of the cotton crop. 




















GROWTH. 
Total crop of 1824—5 560,000 bales. 
Do. 0. 1825—6 710,000 = do. 
Do. do. 1826—7 937,000 do. 
Do. do. 1827—8 712,000 do. 
Do. do. 1828—9 857,744 = do. 
Do. do. 1829-30 976,845 do. 
Do. do. 1830—l1 1,038,848 do. 
Do. do. 1831—2 987,477 do. 
Do. do. 1832—3 1,070,438 dv. 
Do. do. 1833—4 1,205,394 do. 
Do. do. 1834—5 1,254,328 do. 
Do. do. 1835—6 1,360,725 do, 
CONSUMPTION. 


To estimate the quantity manufactured in the U. §, 
We take the growth of the year 1,360,725 bales. 
Stocks on hand at the 

commencement of the 

year Oct. 1, 1825, 
In the southern ports, 15,829 
In the northern ports, 25,794 











41,623 
1,402,348 
Deduct therefrom— 
The exports to foreign ports, 1,116,603 
Stocks on hand at the close 
of the year Oct. 1, 1836, 
In southern ports, 20,627 
In northern ports, 22,714 
43,341 
Burnt and lost at N. O. 2,030 
Do. Appalachicola, 300 
Do. N. York, Dec. 16, 1,500 
Do. Natchez, Dec. 8, 1,800 
Do. Savannah river, 600 
——w 6,230 
1,166,174 
Less— 
Foreign cotton, included in the 
export, 559 


—- 1,165,615 


ome ee 


Quantity consumed, and in the 


hands of manufacturers, 1835—6 236,733 
Do. do. 1834—5 216,888 
Do. do. 1833—4 196,413 
Do. do. 1832—3 194,412 
Do. do 1831—2 173,800 
Do. do. 1830—1 182,142 
Do. do. 1829-30 126,512 
Do. do. 1828—9 118,853 
Do. do. 1827—8 120,593 
Do do 1826—7 103,483 


Note—Our estimate of the quantity taken for 
consumption, does not include any cotton manufac- 
tured in the states south and west of Virginia, nor 
any in that state, except in the vicinity of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. 


TRADE OF THE CANALS—THE GRAIN 
CROP. 
From the Albany Argus. 

In consequence of the alleged failure of the crops 

in the western part of the state, we have been in- 
duced to take some pains to ascertain what effect it 
has had upon the business of the Erie canal, as 
compared with the last year, and how far the dimi- 
nution of the great staple article of wheat, since 
the new crop began to come in, has probably tend- 
ed to the diminution of the canal tolls for the same 
time. 
The information we have obtained is from an of- 
ficial source, and shows the quantity of flour, wheat 
and barley delivered from the canal at Albany, 
West Troy and Waterford, on the Hudson river, 
and at Schenectada, the termination of the Mohawk 
and Hudson rail road. The quantities of each arti- 
cle so delivered, up to the 1st of September, in the 
present and the last year, are as follows, viz: 











Bush. bariey. Bola. flour, Bush, wheat. 
1835 33,576 484,073 266,252 
1836 42,715 557,520 480,963 
Increase, 9,139 73,447 214,711 


Thus exhibiting an increase this year to the date 
iven, in the barley, of more than 9,000 bushels; 
in the flour, of more than 73,000 barrels; and in the 
wheat, of more than 214,000 bushels. 


Assuming the Ist of September as the period 
when the new crop began to seek market, a com- 
parative statement similar to the above, from the 
Ist of September to the 2ist of October, in each 
year, and showing the weekly quantities of each 
article, with the increase or diminution of each, is 
as follows, viz: a 

Comparative statement of the quantities of wheat, 
flour and barley, delivered from the Erie canal, 








hastened on efter them, but the Indians having one} 


Total. 1835, : 
New Orleans, 474,657 511,146 
Natchez, 6,889 
Florida, 79,762 52,085 
Alabama, 236,715 197,692 
Georgia, 270,121 222,670 
South Carolina, 231,237 203,166 
North Carolina, 32,075 84,399 
Virginia, 29,197 33,170 
Total crop of the U.S. 1,360,725 1,254,328 
Total crop as above, 1,360,725] baies, 
Crop of last year, 1,254,328 
Increase, 106,397 4 


at Albany, West Troy, Waterford and Schenecta- 
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da, durin the month of September, and the three | during the last session.” This voice from Jackson | would be true to the king of England!!! Is it not 
first weeks in October, of the years 1835 and | is to me cheering and animating in no ordinary de-| too much that while the president is induced to 
1836. ree. Amidst the shifting currents of the day, to; make this public defence in an address at Jonesbo- 
FLOUR. e greeted on my return by my friends in Jackson | rough, East Tennessee, in behalf of Reuben M. 
1835, 1836. Inc. Dec. | county, with this warm and generous welcome and | Whitney, he should be excited to denounce one of 
‘ Sept’r—Ist week, 29,544 21,119 — 8,425 | «well done,” excites emotions in the heart, and) the purest men and most incorruptible patriots of 
2d do. 37,156 28,351 — 8,805 | gives a vigor to the nerves, which the wretch who | this land as a “red hot federalist,” and the people 
$d do. 37,909 32,246 — 5,663 |sells himself for place can never feel. To be told| of Tennessee who support him, as ‘new born 

4th do. 40,773 42,130 1,357 — {by honest men and “free,” that «you have been | whigs?” 
Oct'r—Ist do. 45,276 27,167 — 18,109 | true to your country, true to the republican profes-| Gentlemen, I will give you an instance of the 
) 24 do. 47,129 34,178 —  12,951|sions which you have heretofore made, true to the | impudent and reckless spirit which distinguishes 
3d do. 49,156 37,674 -- 9,482 | trust with which you have been honored,” is calcu- | the swarm of hungry expectants who surround the 





286,943 224,365 


1,857 63,485 
1,857 














62,078 

BARLEY. 
ept’r—Ist week, 4,689 — — 4,689 
2d do. 16,727 291 — 16,436 
3d do. 20,943 2,891 — 18,052 
4th do. 39,252 4,725 — 34,527 
Octr—Ist do. 57,674 8,838 — 48,836 
2d do. 62,849 25,097 — 37,252 
3d do. 83,854 30,821 — 53,033 
285,488 72,663 212,825 

: WHEAT. 
 Sept’r—Ist week, 39,642 37,769 — 1,873 
g 2d do. 44,042 42,642 — 1,400 
8d do. 38,227 42,352 4,125 
4th do. 51,253 42,220 — 9,033 
Oct’r—Ist do. 40,944 16,080 — 24,864 
2d do. 23,930 28,389 4,459 — 
8d do. 38,270 39,909 1,639 — 
276,308 249,361 10,223 37,170 


10,223 





26,947 


Thus showing a falling off, since the first of Sep- 

- tember, in barley, of 212,825 bushels; in flour of 

- 62,078 barrels; and in wheat, of 26,947 bushels.— 

- Astatement, showing the total amount up to the 

_ 2ist October, in each year, and embracing both the 
above statements, is as follows: 


Bush. barley, Bole. flour. 





1835 318,064 
1836 115,378 
Decrease, 202,686 
Increase, 


Bush. wheat. 





771,016 524,560 
782,385 730,324 
11,369 187,764 


q Showing an increase in the flour of 11,000 barrels; 
in the wheat 187,000 bushels; and a decrease in the 
barley of 202,000 bushels. 


It is possible that the 


period assumed for the 


coming in of this year’s crop is not early enough; 
that the high price of flour may have led to its ear- 
lier preparation for market, and that that cause 


may account for some of 


the increase in the flour 


and wheat on the Ist of September, and for the sub- 


7 — falling off. 


owever this may be, it is evident that the con- 
tinued failing in October, notwithstanding the pre- 


sent high prices, angurs unfavorabl 


for the fall and 


spring business in these great staples. 





MR. BAYLIE PEYTON’S LETTER. 
Gainesboro’ ( Tenn.) Sept. 10, 1836. 
Str: On the first Monday of this month a large 
number of your constituents of this county assem- 
bled at the court house to evince their approbation 
of your political course, particularly during the last 
session of congress, and deputed the undersigned to 
invite you to a public dinner in this place on Sa- 
turday, the 17th instant. In performing this agree- 
able aay the undersigned take occasion to express 
e 


to you t 


high estimation in which they, in com- 


mon with their fellow citizens of this county, hold 
both your public and private character. Yours, re- 


RICHARD 
SAMPSON 
JAMES T. 


spectfully, 


MERLIN YOUNG, 


DAVID G. 
MICAJAH 


JOHN SCANLAND, 


Hon. Baylie Peyton. 


F. COOK, , 
W. CASSETY, 
QUARLES, 


SHEPHERD, 
L. ARMSTRONG, 


ys 
committee. 





- 


MR. PEYTON’S REPLY. 
Station Camp, near Gallatin, Sept. 13, 1836. 
GENTLEMEN: I had the honor to receive, through 
your politeness, on yesterday, the proceedings of a 
— meeting of a portion of my fellow citizens of 
ackson county, assembled at Gainesborough on 
the 5th of this instant, inviting me, at such time as 
might suit my convenience, to partake of a public 
inner, at or near that place, “as an evidence of 
their approbation of my course since I have been 


their representative in congress, and particularly | 





lated to inspire a lofty pride, and affords an incen- 
tive to patriotic actions, nowhere to be met with 
but in the spontaneous applause of freemen. How 
could I, how dare I, betray my sacred trust, when 
backed by such high-souled and generous constitu- 
ents? What has a public servant to FEAR from 
POWER, Or HOPE from orFicE, when he lives in 
the bosoms of such constituents, and is‘ sustained 
by the dauntless spirits of such men? Thank God, 
that there still breathes in its unadulterated purity 
that spirit and love of liberty, that American spirit, 
which inspired a Henry, and burnt in the breasts of 
our fathers; which won our liberties, and has sus- 
tained our arms and our honor upon every field and 
upon every sea. The crisis, gentlemen, calls aloud 
for it; the times demand it; the ballot box is assail- 
ed; the citadel of your liberty is in danger. The 
agg is, where lies the sovEREIGN POWER?— 

his is the issue. Is the sovEREIGN POWER in the 
PEOPLE of this country, or is it in the high offices 
of the government? This is the true issue. Let 
no man disguise the fact that the president of the 
United States, at the head of one hundred thousand 
officers of the federal government, is boldly in the 
field, and openly electioneering for Mr. Van Buren; 
that all the power and patronage of the government 
are brought into “conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions;” that in this trying summer of ’36, which 
will appear in history so unlike our glorious sum- 
mer of °76, the president in person, every thing else 
having failed, has assumed the command, and, at the 
head of his official regulars, may be seen carrying 
the war into the very heart of the states, and throw- 
ing himself between the people and the baliot box. 
As for Tennessee, she has been considered in a 
state of open rebellion. Letter after letter had been 
written: proclamation after proclamation had been 
sent on without effect. What was to be done?— 
That was ne secret at Washington; the president 
himself was not, like some of the Florida comman- 
ders, to go into summer quarters, but to make a 
summer campaign, and reduce her to subjection.— 
Yes, the lines were to be clearly drawn; the people 
of Tennessee were to be plainly told, you CANNOT 
and SHALL NoT be my friends unless you support 
Mr. Van Buren. 

Gentlemen, I would again and again call on you 
and my fellow citizens generally, to look this issue, 
so cruelly forced upon us, full in the face. Was 
any man born to think for this state or for this na- 
tion? Ifso, what star pointed out the place of his 
nativity? What voice of inspiration announced his 
coming? In what clause of the constitution did 
our patriot sires write his unlimited letter of au- 
thority? Are you the soveretens of this land?— 
Are you such freemen as your fathers were? Are 
ALL Officers of government, from the president of 
the United States down to the corporal in your 
captain’s company, YOUR AGENTS, your public 
SERVANTS? r is the sovereign power of this 
country transferred to the president, directors and 
company at Washington city? This is the true 
question. Are you bound to THINK as THEY 
THINK—to VOTE aS THEY DIRECT? This is the 
issue. How has it been brought about? By the 
subtlety of the sports men—by the artifices of the 
sports party. They have crawled around the dy- 
ing couch, as it were, of this venerable and confid- 
ing old warrior, aud, taking advantage of his age, 
his open, unsuspecting nature, and those infirmi- 
ties “which flesh is heir to,” they have beguiled 
him from his friends, from his sacred principles, 
and from himself. They have even urged him to 
the public defence of their colaborer and copartner 
in the piracy which is going on upon the treasury— 
Reuben M. Whitney. Where was Reuben M. 
Whitney when the chivalry of Tennessee was 
charging, on the night of the 22d, into the British 
camp? Where was he on the ever-glorious 8th of 
January, when the best blood of Tennessee was 
shed in purchasing those laurels for Andrew Jack- 
son which will grow green ia history forever?-— 
Reuben M. Whitney was then a traitor in the Bri- 
tish camp. He himself acknowledges that he took 
an oath, yes, that he called heaven to bear witness 
—upon that God who guarded the sword of Wash- 
ington, and conducted our fathers through seas of 
blood to liberty—to bear witness, that he, Reuben 
M, Whitney, was a traitor to his own country, and 








president, as well as the unbounded confidence he 
reposes in them. I say these plunderers of the 
treasury, and pirates upon the hard-earned fame of 
Andrew Jackson, feel that their days are few; 
they know their power, and are resolved to use it. 
They scruple not ‘to sell and mart” the offices of 
the government, in his name, <‘to undeservers,” for 
partizan services. They can make any impres- 
sion upon his feelings, and excite him to the de- 
nunciation of any man without the slightest cause. 
Their word is taken against the record, against the 
journals of congress, against the archives of the go- 
vernment. But, as Mr. O’Connell says, ‘one fact 
is worth a . load of arguments.” I will give 
you the fact. Itis my own case. They have set 
the president on me, and caused him to denounce 
me from Washington to the Hermitage, for oppos- 
ing, as he said, the bill making an appropriation to 
carry into effect the Cherokee treaty, when, in fact, 
I supported the measure with zeal and whatever of 
ability I possessed. I not only voted, but spoke in 
its behalf. One of my colleagues, who knew the 
course that I had pursued, on hearing the president, 
before he left Washington, bring this charge against 
me, suggested to him that he had been led into 
error on the subject. But it was of no avail._— 
There was the journal of the house, there was the 
Globe newspaper upon his table, which represented 
me correctly, not only as voting for the bill, but as 
following Mr. Wise, in a speech of considerable 
length, in its support. 

What safety is there for a public servant, what 
encouragement has he to support an administration, 
when the word of Amos Kendall, Reuben M. Whit- 
ney, or Francis P. Blair, will stand against the 
journals of congress, and when the denunciations 
of the president, like a seventy-four pounder, can 
be brought to bear with point blank shot upon those 
who support the measures of his administration? 
His safety is where it should be found—in the vir- 
tue, intelligence and independence of his consti- 
tuents. It1s to be found in such warm hearts and 
strong arms as now, and I trust will ever, defend 
the liberties of this conntry. 

But, gentlemen, these parasites have not only 
harrowed the feelings of the president, and poison- 
ed his affections against all who cannot, whe will 
not support Mr. Van Buren; but they have in his 
name began the work of recanting, nay, “expung- 
ing,” his most valuable doctrines—doctrines upon 
which he went into office, and upon which the 
broad foundation of his fame as a statesman must 
rest. In his celebrated letter to Mr. Monroe, 
written in the prime, freshness and vigor of his 
mind, the president embodies, with a master’s hand, 
the great cardinal doctrines of republicanism, and 
the equal rights of man. These immortal princi- 
ples he has been induced to revoke, for they struck 
at the life, and soul, and very existence of “the 
party.” In that letter he laid bare, as with the 
bold strokes of his own broad sword, the monstrous 
idea—the barbarian doctrine, that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” He called upon Mr. Monroe 
(then president elect) “to exterminate the monster 
ea that names were nothing—that he 

imself had been once called a federalist for sup- 
porting Mr. Monroe. (Just as you, gentlemen, 
- now — “federalists, nullifiers and new-born 
whigs,” e president, for supporting judge 
White.) itis dosliias then was, t te in seauay 
ments to office the only inquiry should be, ‘is he 
honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the constitu- 
tion?” These, gentlemen, were the lofty senti- 
ments of Andrew Jackson in the prime of his man- 
hood and prime of his intellect. But at the age of 
threescore years and ten, when broken by the 
storms of state, when sinking under the weight of 
years, and the ravages of disease, they tell you in 
effect, and publish it too in his name, that he was 
then wrong, and that he now thinks that in ap- 
pointments to office the “monster party”’ should be 
the sole test of merit: virtually they issue his pro- 
clamation that the only inquiry shall hereafter be, 
“Is he faithful to Mr. Van Buren? Is he obedient 
to the decrees of the Baltimore convention?” And 
these parasites call themselves the friends of An- 
drew Jaekson!! 

Gentlemen, in this struggle between liberty and 


| power, between patronage on the one hand, and 
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freedom of elections on the other, I have made u 
my mind. I have taken iny stand. I have, wit 
a full estimate of its perils, thrown myself in the 
way of this angry current of federal power and fe- 
deral corruption, which, if not met and manfull 
resisted, will sweep away every thing in the insti- 
tutions of our country worthy of the admiration of 
a freeman. In this war of power and corruption 
against public virtue and public liberty, I will be 
found in the ranks of the people; if they are trodden 
down, I will go with them. I would not, if I could, 
survive their fate. If it shall please Providence to 
make that awful visitation in my day, the grave of 
their liberties shall be the sepulchre of my political 
career. When that dark hour shall come, I want 
no more glorious epitaph than that the fell covered 
with wounds amongst his own constituents, in de- 
fence of the liberties of his country.” 

Gentlemen, I accept with pride and pleasure the 
invitation to a public dinner which you have been 
commissioned to bear, and I am constrained to 
name for the occasion Saturday, the: 17th instant, 
as the only day, owing to previous engagements, 
which I have at my control. 

I beg you, gentlemen, to accept for yourselves 
and my fellow citizens of Jackson county, general- 
ly, the gratitude of a heart warmed and deeply alive 
to the kindness which you have shown me. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect and esteem, your 
fellow citizen, ALIE PEYTON. 

To Messrs. Richard F. Cook, Sampson W. Cas- 
sety, James T. Quarles, Merlin Young, David G. 
Shepherd, Micajah L. Armstrong and John Scan- 
land, committee. 





EULOGIUM UPON THE LIFE AND CHA- 
RACTER OF JAMES MADISON. 

BY JAMES BARBOUR, OF ORANGE COUNTY, VA.* 

Americans! Our Maprson—the beloved—the 

venerated—is dead. We have convened to mingle 

our condolence on this sad event, and to offer to 





*The following correspondence will discover to 
our readers in what manner this beautiful discourse 
came into our hands: 

Orange court house, Aug. 27, 1836. 
Messrs. Gales & Seaton: 

GENTLEMEN: You will see by the copy of a cor- 
respondence between governor Barbour and the 
undersea. who were appointed a committee to 
solicit a copy of his eulogium upon our late distin- 

uished fellow citizen and countryman, James Ma- 
ison, for publication, that he has kindly furnished 
ug a copy for that purpose. 

Believing, as we do, that your paper, from its 
wide and extended circulation, would be best suit- 
ed for our purpose, we respectfully ask you to give 
it an insertion. In doing this, we are induced to 
look to the National Intelligencer as best adapted 
to its extended circulation and reading, not only on 
account of the reasons above stated, but on account 
of its high standing as a public journal, Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servants, 

RICHARD M. CHAPMAN, 
JEREMIAH MORTON, 
LEWIS B. WILLIAMS. 


Orange court house, Aug. 20, 1836. 
The hon. James Barbour: 
Dear sir: At a meeting of the citizens of 
Orange, held this day, in which colonel Johnson 

resided, we were appointed a committee to ask 
of you for publication a copy of your eloquent and 
beautiful eulogium upon the life and character of 
our late distinguished and venerable fellow citizen, 
James Madison. 

In performing this duty, we are directed by the 
meeting to express to you their profound regret be- 
cause of your absence on the occasion, and to as- 
sure you of their heartfelt sympathy in its cause. 

We hope that you will yield to us the pleasure of 
having your eulogium published, and placing it 
thereby before your countrymen generally, that 
they may with us enjoy the rich treasure which it 
contains, and in future times refer to it as striking- 
ly illustrating the character of one of the purest, 


wisest, and best men who ever lived in any age or 
country. f 

With assurances of our high esteem and regard, 
we are, dear sir, your friends and fellow citizens, 
RICHARD M. CHAPMAN. 
JEREMIAH MORTON, 
LEWIS B. WILLIAMS. 


Barbourville, Aug. 25, 1836. 
GenTLeMEN: Your favor of the 20th has been 
received, communicating the wishes of the citizens 
of Orange that 1 would furnish for publication a 
copy of my eulogy on James Madison. I comply 
cheerfully with their request. The very flattering 


.vailed when the father of his coun 


his memory the tribute of our profoundest grati- 
tude; so eminently due to his great services and to 
his illustrious character. The partiality of esteem- 
ed friends most unexpectedly assigned to me, on 
this occasion, the honorable part of being the organ 
of your feelings, not on account of my peculiar fit- 
ness for the service, but because I had known him 
from my infancy, and had through life been honor- 
ed, uninterruptedly, with his friendship. In ac- 
cepting this call, I yielded rather to the impulse of 
my feelings than listened to the warnings of my 
judgment. I felt that the task was one of time and 
extent, and beyond my ability. I should have 
sunk under the weight, but for a hope,I fear a 
vain one, that, with pretensions humble even as 
mine, I might be borne along successfully by the 
sublimity of my theme, and that, though i failed I 
should still find a refuge in the indulgent candor of 
my audience. I will only add, that if, in the opi- 
nion of any one of this assembly, in the remarks I 
am about to make I shall say too much, he may be 
induced to forbear his censure when I tell him it 
will be caused by the profound veneration for the 
deceased, instilled into my infant bosom by my pa- 
rents, and which increased in maturer age from my 
own observations and reflection. If, on the other 
hand, I shall be charged by any one with havin 
said too little, I beg him to remember that the fiel 
I am about to enter has cytes been harvested by 
many laborers, and that I am but a gleaner. 

In thus meeting together to offer our homage to 
the exceeding worth of our departed friend, while 
we do justice to our own feelings, and to the me- 
mory of the dead, we follow the custom which pre- 
try died—a cus- 
tom that obtained in the best times of ancient man- 
ners: for the free states of old were accustomed 
thus to commemorate the funeral of their patriots 
and sages. It is a good custom, that should be 
cherished by freemen. It is the award of posterity, 
sitting in judgment on the actions and the life of a 
distinguished citizen who has finished his course. 
While honorable to the dead, it is an incentive to 
the living. Who is he, solicitous for posthumous 
fame, that darling object of ingenuous minds, that 
will not be impelled onward in his virtuous course 
by the honors every where offered to the memory 
of Madison? It is a terror likewise to the wicked. 
What great criminal is so hardened in his iniquity, 
that will not tremble, when, in anticipation, he sees 
posterity passing on his crimes; and, instead of ho- 
nor, reproach awaiting his memory? 

Besides, the life of a good and great man, when 
fairly delineated and committed to history, will sur- 
vive when the pyramids of Egypt shall have passed 
away: it will stand forever a lofty beacon, amid 
the vicissitudes and the wastes of time. Athens 
and Rome, the master states of antiquity, where li- 
berty once delighted to dwell, for two thousand 
years have been doomed to ignorance, to supersti- 
tion, and to worse than Egyptian bondage; yet the 
lives of their great worthies, shining with an undi- 
minished lustre after this long and fearful eclipse, 
warmed the bosom of modern patriots, by whose 
efforts has been regained the jewel of inestimable 
value, so long lost to the world. 

And if, in fulfilment of that stern decree which 
denounces decay and death on all human things— 
a decree before which Babylon and Jerusalem, 
Athens and Rome, and all that was illustrious in 
antiquity, have crumbled into dust—if it be irre- 
versible to all, and America be doomed to travel 
through ages of bondage, let us indulge the consola- 
tory hope that the life of Madison, triumphing over 
the injuries of time, may become a pillar of light by 
which some future patriot may reconduct his coun- 
trymen to their lost inheritance. 

The manifestations now being made, of love and 
veneration to the illustrious deceased, have the 
whole republic for their theatre: its every inhabi- 
tant an actor. It is not only the capitol of the re- 





terms in which you speak of my humble produc- 
tion, which your friendship has over-estimated, lay 
me under heavy obligations. I am grateful to my 
fellow citizens for the expression of their sympa- 
thies in the visitation which rendered me unable to 
meet the occasion, the last on which I ever expect- 
ed to address, publicly, any portion of my country- 
men. Suffer me to add, that by indisposition I lost 
a good share of the time allowed for the perform- 
ance of the service assigned me, which will, in 


its execution. 


my friendly regard, and to make my thanks ac- 
ceptable to your constituents. Your friend and fel- 
low citizen, JAMES BARBOUR. 





Messrs. Richard M. Chapman, Jeremiah Morton 
and Lewis B. Wiiliams. 
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public that is shrouded in mourning, but millions of 


some degree, account for the imperfect manner of 
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freemen unanimously coming forth to do honor ty | 7 
the memory of him, so conspicuous for the purity | 3 
of his private life, and for his eminent services j) 
the cause of liberty. Yes, coming forth unanj-. | 
mously! What greater eulogium can be pronounc- 

ed on Madison than that, at the mention of his 
name, the fell demon of party, that imp from hell, F 
stood rebuked, and consented, while his funeral [- 
agg passed, to cease from troubling? His 
ife, his death, the tribute paid his virtues, is a sy- 
blime moral spectacle, on which the inhabitants of 


the heavenly mansions may look with complacen. 
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That we should unite in this national funeral] wags 
most natural. Feeling, in common with all Ameri- 
ca, the profoundest regard for his public character, 
there was a poosiae Yat that we, his friends and 
neighbors, should assemble together to bear testi- 
mony to his private virtues, equal to, if not beyond, 
his public worth. 

e are here not to flatter; truth only is worthy 
freemen. apply we have no temptation to de. 
part from it; for the truth itself is as high an eulo- 
gium as fancy, unaided by the original, could have 
sketched. 

In the solemn temple in which we have conven- 
ed, and before the God to whose service it is dedi- 
cated, we proclaim that his private character was 
without stain, as his life was without reproach; that, 
while it was adorned with every active virtue, it 
was equally exempt from every negative defect.— 
We know indeed that he was man, and we are 
not so presumptuous as to say he was perfect: but 
you will all respond with an according voice to the 
declaration, that his imperfections were known only 
to himself and to his God: for by us they were un- 
seen and unsuspected. 

It is his private life, one of so much beauty, on 
which we delight to dwell; to which, as members 
of a free commonwealth, we would incessantly 
point, as furnishing an example worthy the imitation 
of our public servants, and always to inculcate that 
an approximation to it will be the surest guaranty 
to their fidelity; for, great capacity, without virtue, 
has been the ruin of all republics. When vice sits 
in the highest seats, the contagion becomes gene- 
ral: all history testifies that it descends on the sub- 
ordinate classes with the increasing rapidity of 
gravitation. A man dissolute and disorderly in his 
private life, rarely, if ever, makes a faithful public 
servant. Let this maxim be indelibly impressed 
on the mind of every American, and let it be sove- 
reign in regulating his conduct whenever he has to 
exercise that high privilege of a freeman—the elec- 
tive franchise. 

Our Madison, uniting extraordinary capacity with 
esas virtues, furnished to the world that rare com- 

ination of the good and the great man. When 
contemplating his character as a whole, as parents 
we are grateful that such a pattern has been left 
for the imitation of our children; as Americans, we 
are proud that his name is compatriot with our own; 
as men, we feel elevated at the exaltation to which 
he has carried our nature. To trace, minutely, the 
life of such a man, from its beginning to its end, is 
an unmixed gratification. But my part, to-day, is 
to give merely an outline of its more striking fea- 
tures, leaving it to the professed biographer to give 
a full-length portraiture; for it cannot be doubted 
that some kindred genius, inspired by the theme, 
will give so invaluable a treasure to the world.— 
His materials will be most ample, because, in un- 
folding the virtues and services of Madison, he 
would be compelled to write the history of his 
times. For what great political event occurred in 
that fruitful period, in which he did act a conspicu- 
ous part? 

James Madison was born on the 5th March, (0. 
S.) 1751. We claim him entirely for Orange, 
though, from a temporary visit of his parents to 
King George, he was born in that county. His 
constitution was infirm from his infancy to his 
death. The opulence of his parents, among the 
most respectable of our inhabitants, furnished him 
the means of obtaining a liberal education. After 
acquiring the rudiments of the English, at the age 
of twelve he was placed under the tuition of Do- 
nald Robertson, a ripe scholar of King and Queen, 
where he laid the foundations, deep and broad, of 
those intellectual attainments which in after life 
distinguished him. At this school he gave an ear- 
nest of those rare mental powers, a successful cul- 
tivation of which gave such elevation to his charac- 
ter. He finished his preparatory course for college 
under the Rev. Mr. Martin, who acted as private 
tutor in his father’s house. In 1769 he entered 
Nassau Hall, then under the direction of the cele- 
brated doctor Witherspoon. Always abreast with 
the foremost, he soon rose there to distinction. His 
moral deportment corresponded with his literary 





proficiency. In 1771 he received the degree of 
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lie. . pachelor of arts. After this he returned home, ex- | of beholding, the wonders which the intervening | reflect on the magnitude of the interests committed 
he purity [a tremely enfeebled by his too assiduous pursuits| period produced. To our ancestors, on whom this | to this body, and the peril of the times, we perceive 
ervices H | while at college. In proof of his extraordinary pavnegs was bestowed, their joy was unmixed. I|at once how signal was the honor conferred on so 
by _opan: > and persevering assiduity, I may refer to a friendly | have seen a spectacle, full of the ee inter- | young a man, by this election. The firmness, pa- 
ronoune. | conversation, in which he told me that, for months | est of this kind. I had the good fortune to be at|triotism and wisdom of the convention are visible 
on of hi, ’ together, he had allowed himself only three out of| the great festival of laying the corner stone of the |in their acts. They acquired deserved renown by 
rom hell |” the twenty-four hours for sleep, and, when necessi- | monument erected by our New i 8 brethren | boldly declaring, on the 15th May, for indepen- 
s funeral fa tY compelled him to relax, he limited his hours of| to the heroes who fell at Bunker’s Hill—it might|dence. On that memorable day they unanimously 
ng? His | repose to the least number consistent with his| be called indeed a monument to liberty, whose cor- | instructed our delegation in congress to bring for- 
18a sy. fe health. In this solitary fact we see a high purpose, | ner stone was carved out on that battle ground. | ward in that body, for adoption, this important mea- 
bitants of | and the means of its attainment. On his quitting | There were between two and three hundred of the |sure. The convention, on the 12th of June, agreed 
mplacen. college, he did not precipitately, as is but too com-| veterans of the revolution present; conspicuous, | to a declaration of rights, Madison being a inember 
~ | mon with our talented young men, commit himself) above all, gen. Lafayette, the mention of whose |of the committee which repared it, and, on the 
reral was to the turmoil of public life. He continued to dedi-| name alone is, with the Americans, eulogy suffi- | 29th of the same month, without a dissenting voice, 
Amer. By cate, years to reading and reflection. It may be|cient. Of these, there were some twenty of the | adopted a constitution, in conformity to its princi- 
haracter confidently asserted that no man at his age had| surviving heroes of the glorious field, clothed in | ples, thus anticipating every colony, and the con- 
ends an i i read more, and that there are few who profited more | the same costume in whic they had fought, whose | gress of the whole, in this decisive step of declaring 
ar testi. B PY their reading. The history of the free states of} many bullet holes evinced alike the fury of the} independence. Madison has shown me the origi- 
‘beyond fi antiquity was with him a favorite subject. In this conflict and their own suffering; but the most strik- | nal draught of the constitution, the work of George 
> — he became familiar with those illustrious characters | ing figure in the group was the pious man who, | Mason, with the particular amendments adopted at 
} worthy d which of themselves constituted epochs, from the | that day fifty years before, had invoked the aid of |his own instance. What can be more curious or 
n to de. influence sg exercised on the affairs of their | heaven on his countrymen going forth to peril their | interesting? The first written constitution the world 
aneul. Wa coun ; and by selecting from the best models, he} lives for liberty, and now returning thanks, and|had ever seen which proclaimed the equality of 
tld haye @ ‘forme his own. His great mind, tracing effects to| again supplicating heaven for a continuance of its | man, liberty of speech, and of the press, and of the 
a their proper causes, enabled him to detect the mo- blessings. His white hairs, his shrivelled frame, | conscience, and was divested of every taint of here- 
conven. B ‘tives of the statesman, and the follies and passions | his palsied hands, all indicated that the narrow line | ditary privilege. What conception more august 
is dedi. of the multitude, and led him, with an unerring sa- | on which he stood between time and eternity was | can suggest itself to the human mind than the dar- 
ster was gacity, to the sources of the pros erity of t ose | just ready to crumble under him; and it woul have |ing and the achievements of our ancestors, with 
ch; that states, as well as to the causes of their decline—a| been no surprise if his own departing spirit had at- | their long train of blessings? A feeble people, for 
irtue, it ED knowledge of the highest value to him, in those im- | tended his prayers to the throne of mercy. When | centuries looking up to Britain with filial affection, 
efect i portant parts which fortune was peepee him to| the orator of the day, by one of those sublime ef- | connected with her by all those ties which bind so- 
we are ie act. But it was not from antiquity alone he drew | forts which are vouchsa ed only to superior genius, | cieties together; taught to admire her government 
set: but the means of his superior intelligence. Whatever contrasted the present with the past, and justly as-|as the happiest effort of the human mind—an im- 
e tothe — the wisdom of modern times presented as worth at- | cribed our liberty and happiness to the men of the | pression strengthened by her power and prosperity; 
wn only fe taining, especially as connected with the polity of| revolution, this little gallant band rose spontaneous- | with the universally prevalent opinion among man- 
ereur. | ‘States, he made his own by his active and persever- nh uncovered themselves—the tears of joy ran pro- | kind, that republics could exist only in a most limit- 
ing researches. Such was his career till the 25th year | fusely down their furrowed cheeks—the appeal was | ed territory; in despite of these obstacles, and, above 
uty, on of his age, when the revolution opened its great} irresistible—all New England (for the thousands | all, the vast superiority with which they had to 
embers IE drama, whose paramount influence in human affairs | who were there justify the expression) burst forth | contend, fearlessly dissolving this connexion, bold- 
-ssantly constitutes it the most interesting event in the whole | into a rapturous exclamation. I was, indeed, pro- | ly encountering every peril, and cheerfully submit- 
nitation course of backward time. Had our independence | foundly gratified. I was assured, from what I saw | ing to every sacrifice, with a purpose so unshakea- 
ate that IC been its sole object, it still to us would have been | and heard, that liberty had no stronger citadel than | ble as to be undismayed by disasters the most appal- 
uaranty & of consequence. But this was altogether insignifi- | New England; and if she be ever lost to America, | ling, and magnanimously pressing on to a final tri- 
virtue cant when compared with its more important re- | New England will be one of the last points from | umph—a triumph not merely of arms, but of liberty. 
ice sits sults. The coming conflict was not to decide whe- | which she will wing her flight. Boldly cancelling the dogma which confined her to a 
3 gene. — ther we should remain under the king of Britain,or| I return to the proceedings of the committee of | walled town or a narrow territory, they gave her a 
he sub. ff set up one for ourselves, but looked to a higher and| Orange. (See Girardin’s History of Virginia, 4th | boundlessempire. Her altars, so long desecrated or 
lity of [ holier purpose. It was a contest between feudali- | volume, p. 16.) beaten down, were now, having been lustrated with 
in his ty and free institutions—between the usurped su-| The committee for Orange county met on Tues- | the blood of patriots, reconstructed, and the unde- 
public | periority of the privileged few, and the equal and | day, the 9th of May. Taking into their considera- filed oe of her worship re-established. Such 
oressed inalienable rights of man. The omens, indeed, were | tion the removal of the powder from the public ma-|are the glorious works of our ancestors, amon 
caeve. i fearfully inauspicious. Our foe was Britain, whose | gazine, and the compensation obtained by the inde- | whom stands conspicuous the name of Madison. 
has to march to power, for a thousand years, had been on- | pendent company of Hanover, and observing, also,} An incident occurred the ensuing year (1777) 
eclee. ward, till she had arrived ata pinnacle of great-| that the receipt given by capt. Patrick Henry to | which presented a strong and melancholy proof of 
- ness, from whose heights her orators proudly pro- | his majesty’s receiver general refers the final dispo- | the fickleness of popularity, and of the facility with 
y with claimed to an admiring world ‘sthat the roots of her | sal of the money to the next colony, the convention | which, for a season, a people can be seduced from 
hoo i empire reached from continent to continent, while | came into the following resolutions: their allegiance to virtue, intelligence and patriot- 
When the dews of both hemispheres watered its branches.” | 1st. That the governor’s removal of the powder|ism. He was rejected by the people of Orange that 
erents i Britain was about to direct this vast power, which, | lodged in the magazine, and set apart for the de- | year from their delegation to the state legislature. 
on left lately guided by Chatham, had brought conquered | fence of the country, was fraudulent, unnecessary | Tradition ascribes it to a successful effort to divide 
ns, we Europe to her feet, against separate colonies, whose | and extremely provoking to the people of this co- | and array against each other the poor and the rich, 
darn: limited population was rendered less efficient by its | lony. the ready instrument in all times now, as formerly, 
which diffusion over a boundless territory—colonies with-| 2d. That the resentment shown by the Hanover | of the demagogues, a pestilent race! love of the 
y, the out government, without armies, and destitute in| volunteers, and the reprisals they have made on the port always on their lips, and treachery at their 
ndis — all things which form the material of war. We | king’s property, highly merit the approbation of the | hearts, who seduce only that they nay betray 
ay, is had only stout hearts, an unconquerable devotion to | public, and the thanks of this committee. What can be more preposterous or more pernicious 
» fea. | liberty, and an assurance in the support of heaven,| 3d. That, if any attempt should be made at the | than such a contest in a country like ours! where 
> wive from the justice of our cause. ell has the con- | ensuing convention to have the money returned to | the wheel of fortune is perpetually revolving, where 
ubted | test been likened to that of the shepherd lad, who, | his majesty’s receiver general, our delegates be, and | the descendants of the rich of this generation are 
heme with his sling and his pebbles, fearlessly went forth | they are hereby, instructed to exert all their influ- | the poor of the next, and where ee man may oc- 
id — to contend with Goliah and his ponderous staff.—| ence in opposing such attempt, and in having the | cupy precisely the position to which he is entitled 
n un- And we may humbly but confidently believe that| money laid out for the use of the colony. from his talents, his industry and his moral worth? 
yn, he the same Almighty power controlled the issue of} 4th. That the following address be presented to | The fidelity of my narrative required that I should 
of his : both. capt. Hatrick Henry and the gentlemen Indepen- | refer to this event, humiliating as it may be to my 
ed in In such a contest, the part Madison naturally | dents of Hanover: native county. It is the province of truth to record 
picu- took was that of his country. The leaders of the} GrnrLtemMEN: We, the committee for the county | the vices as well as the virtues of mankind. They 
revolution—men of profound capacity—at once re- | of Orange, having been fully informed of your sea- | may both become rofitable to posterity; those to 
, (0. sorted to that powerful lever of public opinion—as- | sonable and spirited proceedings in procuring a| avoid, these to imitate. The example before us 
ange, sociations in all the counties of their most influen-| compensation for the powder fraudulently taken | will not be without its use, if it should teach the 
ts to tial citizens, under the imposing name of “commit-| from the county magazine, by command of lord | people to beware of the wily insinuations of the de- 
His tees of public safety.”” Madison was a member of | Dunmore, and which it evidently appears his lord- magogue, of the sacred importance of a prudent ex- 
. his this committee for Orange. The commencement| ship, notwithstanding his assurances, had no inten- | ercise of the elective franchise; for into this the 
- the of a public life, which became so distinguished, is | tion to restore, entreat you to accept their cordial | whole mystery of liberty and self-government is 
him an object of great curiosity and interest, and will | thanks for this testimony of your zeal for the honor | resolvable; it is from this head spring their current 
4 fter excuse the particular reference I am about to make.| and interest of your country. We take this occa- | runs, or else dries up. 
age I will not disguise from you that, apart from its le- | sion, also, to give it as our opinion that the blow This ungrateful return of the people served only 
Do- gitimate object, I wish to avail myself of the - struck in the Massachusetts government is a hostile | to place Madison in a higher sphere of usefulness. 
een, sag sone it affords of presenting a testimonial high- | attack on this and every other colony, and a suffi- | The legislature, who, from a knowledge of his ta- 
d, of y honorable to the ancestors of many of my au-| cient warrant to use violence and reprisal in all|lents and worth, were indisposed that the abilities 
life dience, as well as to my own, and indeed of the | cases where it may be expedient for our security | of such a man should be lost to his country at such 
ear- whole county of Orange, whose citizens thus early | and welfare. a period, elected him immediately to the council of 
cul- and fearlessly encountered this unequal contest.— James Maptson, chairman. | state, whose important duty it was, in concert with 
rac- This committee convened in the place we now are, Thomas Barbour, James Taylor, the governor, to prepare and direct the means of na- 
lege on the 9th of May, 1775. Rowland Thomas, Zachariah Burley, tional defence. He continued in this situation till 
vate What reflections does a retrospect to these dis- William Moore, James Madison, jr. | the close of 1779, when he was elected a member of 
ared tant scenes awaken! Could the curtain of time Lawrence Taliaferro, James Walker, the continental congress, in which body he took his 
ele- have been lifted, and a view of this day revealed to Thomas Bell, _ Henry Scott. seat in March, 1780. Its journals bear ample testi- 
vith our ancestors, how would their apprehensions have| We ean have uo difficulty in ascribing these pro- | mony to the fidelity and ability with which he dis- 
His been changed into confidence—their gloom into| ceedings to Madison. — charged his duties; and we know, from other sour- 
ary joy! To Madison the privilege was given, not of} The next manifestation of public confidence was | ces, that he was the author of the instructions given 
» of anticipating, but, from his length of days, actually { his election, in 1776, to the convention. When welin October, 1780, to Jay, maintaining the right of 
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the United States to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. He also prepared the address to the states, 
urging the adoption of some plan to enable the con- 
a to meet its various pecuniary e 

the vast importance of this step I shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to refer to. 








had furnished: to them was confided the future fate | bore its indulgences. The constitution was adopt. 
of their country. They deliberated, amid great|ed in Virginia by a majority of ten, and by all the 
difficulties, on a state of affairs without a parallel; | states, save Rhode Island and North Carolina. Let 
ements; | there was no precedent on the files of time for their | us pause here for a moment, to mark well the time 

guidance. The orator proclaimed, “We were with- | of the occurrence of this important measure. [t 
out a compass, in the vast ocean of human affairs.” | furnishes, we think, a decisive evidence of a kind 


Time rolled on, delivering itself of great events, | It was one of those great crisis when the scales of | Providence, whose pleasure it has been so often to 


till, finally, our independence—the great object of| destiny, charged wi 
our hopes—to effect which our treasure and our| ness and misery of the human race, were vibrating 


blood had been so pemnene: poured out, was ac- 
knowledged. han 


and good man who directed them. Let me adda 
assing tribute to his memory. His ministry hav- | forming and recommending our ha 


ing been fulfilled, in the independence of his coun- 


try, he eagerly resigned his important command to| Glorious consummation! 
become a private citizen, and received, as his just 


reward, by the common voice of human kind, pre- 
cedence in their ranks. These glorious results, 
while diffusing joy over all America, attracted the 
earnest attention of the oppressor and the oppressed 
throughout the earth. ‘To the former it was as the 
hand-writing on the wall to Belshazzar. To the 
latter, the dawning of a day, whose meridian would 
break the yoke, and make the captive free. 
Amid this general joy, the enlightened statesman 
could not disguise from himself that, in our condi- 
tion, there were elements which, unless arrested by 
timely preventives, boded great mischief. The go- 
vernment of the confederation, the pressure of war 
being removed, dissolved in its own weakness— 
bankruptcy ensued; equally unable to redeem its 
foreign engagements, or its more sacred obligations 
to the war worn veteran, many of whom, reduced 
to poverty, sunk despondently to a premature grave 
—and private confidence destroyed. These are 
the forerunners of civil commotion; the result cor- 
responded with these alarming symptoms. Add to 
these the state of parties, which was not less omi- 
nous. One of them, the ultra friends of state sove- 
reignties, who declared against any material change. 
The second, its antagonist, inclining to a strong 
central government, with an executive essentially 
monarchical, was indisposed to a change then, be- 
cause, bad as our condition was, they contended 
that the states were not yet prepared for such a mo- 
dification of the government as to give to it the ne- 
cessary efficiency. Between these was the third 
arty, rendered respectable and influential by its 
a) among whom Madison was prominent, 
which, holding a just medium, was willing to sur- 
render so much power to the federal government 
as would render it equal to the object of its creation 
—the regulation of the affairs of the union; while 
the states should retain the exclusive power of ma- 
naging their internal concerns, and both to be re- 
strained within their respective spheres by such im- 
passable checks as, it was hoped, would prevent 
collision. This is the culminating point in Madi- 
son’s public character, which his country will for- 
ever contemplate with affection and with admira- 
tion. It was from the heights he occupied that, 
calmly looking down on the troubled and threaten- 
ing scene, he called order out of chaos. It is to 
him more than to any mortal, unless Washington 
be an exception, that we are indebted for our con- 
stitution, and, in consequence, for our union. I 
have had occasion already to remark that, when 
first in congress, for he was now a member, he was 
the author of the address of that body to the states, 
soliciting an extension of the powers of the federal 
government. This object he incessantly pursued, 
While constitutionally ineligible to congress, he 
consented to become a meimnber of the Virginia le- 
gislature, with a view to its furtherance. To do an 
act of justice to the people of Orange, I will state 
they have long repented their folly and ingratitude 
to him, and now most anxiously solicited his ser- 
vices. In that body he pressed, with the whole 
weight of his character and intelligence, the mea- 
sure of adding to the powers of the federal govern- 
ment, till, eventually, in January, 1786, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the passage of a resolution ap- 
pointing deputies, of which he was one, to unite 
with those who might be appointed by the other 
states, to effect this great purpose. They met at 
Annapolis during that year, but, from the smallness 
of the number of the states represented in that meet- 
ing, and from the very limited powers of the depu- 
ties, nothing was done but the adoption of an ear- 
nest appeal to all the states to appoint afresh depu- 
ties, and to enlarge their powers. Still being a 
member of the legislature, he succeeded in inducing 
them to ratify this recommendation of the late con- 
vention. 
distinguished citizens composed the delegation of 
Virginia. Every state, save Rhode Island, sent 
deputies to this convention of their most distin- 
guished citizens. For intelligence, patriotism and 
virtue, they may well challenge comparison with 


to God—thanks to our brave 


Washington, Madison and three other! personified; and, surely, it could not have found a 
purer mortal tenement. 


in equipoise. 


wrought out our deliverance. onderful men! 


the constitution to the American people. 
prejudices, real apprehensions, and 
the factious, were still to be surmounted. Madi- 
son and his able associates, Hamilton and Jay, ad- 
dressed a series of essays to the American people, 
distinguished for their moderation and extensive 
views, with a simplicity of style and force of argu- 
ment that wrought great effect. Whether the con- 
stitution would be adopted, was yet extremely doubt- 
ful. Its fate, it was admitted, depended on Virginia: 
she then had great weight in the union. The cen- 
trality of her position, her numbers, her intelligence, 
but, above all, the loftiness of her character and her 
noble and disinterested bearing, whenever liberty 
was concerned, gave her a moral influence, almost 
sovereign, over the union. How have the mighty 
fallen! Who is now so poor as to do her reverence! 
But I forbear. In opposition to the constitution, 
was seen a formidable array of talent and patriotism. 
Henry was among them, like Saul among the pro- 
phets—himself a host—exercising, by his eloquence, 
a dominion over the human mind never before sur- 
assed, increased by his popularity, which struck 
its roots deep into the revolution, ‘‘to whose ball he 
had given the first impulse.” Madison, though 
aided by powerful auxiliaries, was the leading cham- 
pion of the constitution. Both were elected to the 
convention, to which had been referred the adop- 
tion or rejection of the constitution. Henry put 
forth all his vast powers; he astonished and alarm- 
ed his audience, by flights of eloquence, sublime 
and terrible, accompanied by that fearful gesture 
which no language can describe. His contempo- 
raries delighted to tell of one occasion, as furnish- 
ing a signal proof of the promptitude and illimitable 
range of his genius: Henry was addressing the con- 
vention for the last time; the final question was 
about being put; the issue, in the impassioned lan- 
guage of the orator, involved the fate of both he- 
mispheres. He had already invoked beings of a 
higher order to his aid, when an angry cloud of 
such violence passed over as to carry dismay 
through the hall. It was in this moment of alarm 
that the towering genius of Henry was seen min- 
gling with the storm, when, by a stroke of inspira- 
tion, he audaciously seized the forked lightning it- 
self, and made it obedient to his purpose. Madison 
was in striking contrast to Henry. Modest even to 
bashfulness, instead of the strong and melodious 
voice of Henry, his was inconveniently feeble, so 
that, when he rose to speak, the members, lest they 
should lose a word, were accustomed to gather 
around him. He used little or no gesture; his style 
of speaking was pure and simple, and without orna- 
ment. Yet, modestly confiding in his own vast re- 
sources, and strong in the conviction of the righ- 
teousness of his cause, day after day, for six weeks, 
he continued to wrestle successfully with his gigan- 
tic opponent. To his eloquence, he opposed a calm 
appeal to the understanding, sustaine by reference 
to the experience of the past, and more especially 
that furnished by the free states of antiquity; point- 
ing, with unerring wisdom, to the causes of their 
fall; furnishing new beacons by which we should 
rofit; demonstrating, with the clearness of a sun- 
eam, the necessity of a change in the federal go- 
vernment, and, if the union were to be preserved, 
of imparting to that government more efficient 
powers. These efforts were the more successful 
on account ot his high character for disintested- 
ness, awarded him alike by friend and foe—I mean 
political foe, for private he had none; so that his 
words fell upon his audience like the responses of 
an ancient oracle—adored for its truth and wisdom. 
In fine, the good genius of his country was in him 


The conflict between 
these giants and their auxiliaries was enacted be- 
fore an audience to which every quarter of the union 
had contributed some of its most distinguished citi- 
zens; and was so full of interest that, to enjoy it, 





any deliberative body that the whole course of time 


y constitution, | marked by horrors so atrocious as to 


a large portion of the happi- | stretch out his protecting arm over these states.— 


In point of time, it was coincident with the com- 


It was then that these illustrious | mencement of the French revolution; that fearfy] 
men, with Madison as their Palinurus, committing | event in the history of the past, whose beginning, 
defenders—and thanks to the genius of the great} themselves to the polarity of their own superior in- | indeed, was illustrated by acts ot patriotic 

telligence, triumphed over every difficulty, and, by | exaltin 


evotion 
rogress was 
ave required 
demons for their actors; a revolution which, acquir- 
ing strength in its advance, swept before it princi- 


to our nature, but whose 


The convention had, indeed, done nobly; but | palities, and powers, and kingdoms, till the social 
their power was limited to the recommendation of | edifice of Europe shook like a volcanic mountain 
It had |in the moment of its throes; when, eventually, its 
yet many dangers to encounter: state eye honest | fiery spirit was seen riding on the wave of the At- 

the efforts of |lantic, coming to disturb our peaceful shores. — 


There it was met and rebuked, by the genius of 
our free institutions; consolidated and strengthened 
by our lately adopted constitution, and by the ener- 
and wisdom of that superior man whom Provi- 
ence, in its mercy, had granted us for its adminis- 
tion. 

The constitution, having been adayies by the 
states, was to be reduced to practice. ashington, 
without one dissenting voice, amid the millions of 
the American people, was called to the chief ma- 
gistracy. Surely no mortal ever received, or was 
more worthy of so high an honor. He summoned 
around him, without regard to party, for these 
were the virtuous days of the republic, in the com- 
position of his cabinet, men distinguished for their 
talents, and enjoying the full confidence of their 
country. The two houses of congress were filled 
with the most illustrious citizens. Among them 
Madison, representing this district, had no superior. 
Under auspices like these, the interesting problem 
of man’s capacity for self-government was to be 
tested. Intelligence and patriotism, sitting at the 
helm, directed the vessel of state. Its early pro- 
gress filled the bosom of every patriot with joy and 
with hope. The threatening clouds which had so 
long shadowed our country disappeared, the clamor 
of faction was hushed, the law ascendant, justice 
impartially administered, private and public credit 
re-established; industry enjoyed the fruits of its la- 
bor, and peace, liberty and happiness pervaded the 
utmost borders of the republic. But it seems not 
to be the Jot of man here below to enjoy happiness 
uninterruptedly long. Time and circumstances 
produce discord and division: the country became 
divided into parties; the more conspicuous of these 
were called federalists and republicans; they were 
known, indeed, by other names at the time, but de- 
cency and justice have long since caused them to 
be forgotten. Our own experience most unfortu- 
nately teaches us how easily offensive epithets are 
invented by cunning politicians to divide and hood- 
wink the people so as to dupe them to their pur- 
poses, by causing them, in the conflict of parties, 
to forget their country; and, in consequence, two 
good honest neighbors, with no wish but for the 
well-being of their common country, are made to 
consider each other as traitors to that country. Is 
it not high time, fellow citizens, that we the people 
should rather look to the deeds than the names of 
parties? The federalists were charged by their op- 
ponents with seeking, by a latitudinarian interpre- 
tation of the constitution, to obtain indirectly this 
enlargement of the powers of the government, which 
they had not dared to attempt directly, and that the 
inevitable tendency of such a course was a consoli- 
dated monarchy. While these charges were repel- 
led by the federalists, they in their turn charged 
their opponents with Utopian doctrines, that could 
not fail in time so to weaken the government as to 
render it utterly inadequate to the purposes of its 
creation. The mighty struggle in Europe tended 
to increase the exacerbation of the parties. 

In now referring to these by-gone events, I have 
no object but the fidelity of my narative. That 
will be my limit. I have no disposition to rekindle 
these ancient animosities. The real difference be- 
tween these parties, so faras I have been able to 
form a correct judgment, was the more or less con- 
fidence to be reposed in the virtue and intelligence 
of the people. The federalists acted on the prin- 
ciple that the government should have an inherent 
power capable of withstanding those temporary 
delusions and violent ebullitions to which all free 
states had hitherto been subject; the republicans, 
on the other hand, drawing confidence from the age, 
were willing to confide, without any collateral sure- 
ty, every thing; and at all times, to the good sense 
and integrity of the people. There are those who 
still contend that the solution of this great problem 





industry gave up its pursuits, and dissipation for- | 


must be left to futurity. The people of the United 
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States have it in charge. It is a high trust, and 
their own fate and the fate of the human race de- 
end upon the issue; for if free government fail 
fee, it is lost to the world forever. 

Madison’s political creed placed him among the 
republicans. He had an abiding confidence in the 
people. The constitution as written was to be held 
sacred and inviolable; the preservation of the rights 
of the states to the full extent, as prescribed in that 
instrument, was the first canon of his creed; that 
the federal goin ae should abstain from the 
exercise of all doubtful powers, and, if experience 
should manifest defects, amendments should be 
made in the manner provided by the constitution. 
These were the principles for which he contended, 
when a representative of the people; but after an 
unsuccessful struggle in congress to arrest the mea- 
sures of the then dominant party, until 1797, he re- 
tired to private life. Here it may be stated asa 

roof of the high estimation Washington entertain- 
ed for him, that he was solicited to accept the im- 

ortant mission to France, subsequently filled, on 
fis declining it, by Monroe, and, on the retirement 
of Jefferson from the state department, that Madi- 
son should fill it; to which may be added the late 
developments in relation to Washington’s farewell 
address. Though in private life he kept an anxious 
eyeon the progress of public affairs. The alien 
and sedition laws, and a suspected design to in- 
yolve us unnecessarily in war with our ancient 
ally, France, produced great excitement through 
the republic, and more particularly in Virginia. 
Madison felt as a patriot, and indeed with the 
anxiety of a parent, lest these aberations, against 
which he had so unsuccessfully contended, should 
devote the constitution, his own ofispring, to a pre- 
mature sacrifice, or bg it to the most per- 
nicious purposes. The eyes of his countrymen, 
who sympathized with him in these feelings, were 
naturally turned to him as the anchor of their 
hopes: By their solicitations, I speak advisedly, 
fur I know the very individual who conveyed these 
wishes to him, he prepared the resolutions of 1798, 
which have since become so distinguished. The 
were presented by Taylor, of Caroline, adopted, 
and addressed to the legislatures of the states; while 
by some they were approved, by others they were 
rejected with a contumely, ill becoming that cor- 
teous intercourse which no difference of opinion 
should interrupt, and which is so indispensable to 
that harmony without which our union exists only 
in name. 

The principles maintained in these resolutions 
were not only combatted by many of the states, but 
the right of a state legislature to express its opinion 
on the measures of the federal government flatly 
denied. They were also opposed by a respectable 
minority in Virginia; among them was Henry, who 
determined to reappear in the public arena, to 
counteract their efforts. He was elected to the 
legislature of 1799 by the county of Chariotte. 
His retirement had been so long and so profound, 
that he seemed almost a messenger from the dead; 
which added to his great powers and great popu- 
larity, rendered him indeed a formidable antagonist. 
Who was to be the champion of the republicans? 
All agreed it ought to be Madison. I was charged 
with the duty of communicating to him their unani- 
mous wish. I did so. He consented to suffer his 
name to be announced to the people of Orange, and 
his willingness to serve them, if it were their plea- 
sure he should do so. He was elected without op- 
position. ‘These great men did not meet, Henry 
dying in June, 1799. The celebrated report and 
resolutions of the legislature of that year, ex- 
tlusively the work of Madison, have been so long 
inatter of history, and the subject of so much com- 
mentary, as to require of me but few additional 
remarks. The resolutions of 1798 and 1799 have 
become the received text book of the politicians of 
the present generation. I am aware that, in times 
of great party excitement, interpretations have been 
given them which the author disavowed, and for 
Which he has been accused by violent partisans 
with inconsistency. I allude to that portion of 
them which refers to the rights of the states to in- 
terpose in arrest of the constitutional measures of 
the federal government. The intent and nature 
of the interposition insisted on in these proceed- 
ings, so far as acts were concerned, was explained 
atthe time to be an invitation to the states, and to 
the American people, to co-operate in a united 
eflort through the ballot box'to effect a change; for 
fven this right at that time was stoutly denied 

y the dissentient states. 
though a member of the legislature of 1798, and a 
hember also of a small consultative meeting before 

¢ resolutions of that year were presented to the 

‘gislature—a member likewise of the legislature 
of 1789, the colleague of Madison, living with him 


I can truly say, that 


quently confidential intercourse, I never heard a 
whisper of an interposition by force. The precau- 
tionary measures adopted by the legislature of that 
year, and frequently referred to as explanatory of 
our views, looked exclusively to defence, and not 
to aggression. Madison, like the constitution, avert- 
ed his eye from that extreme case which will justify 
an appeal to force. This is one of the awful mys- 
teries which we should devoutly pray may never be 
revealed. If, however, the time should ever come 
when madness and wickedness shall force upon 
a portion of the confederacy the necessity of aban- 
doning the union as a lesser evil than a submission 
to these measures, it will have been in vain to fix 
the time or the occasion when this fearful step will 
be justifiable. In such a crisis, the constitution 
and its reading will be equally unavailing. These 
will be silent amid arms, and the only logic will be 
the sword. 

In 1800, a majority of the American people re- 
sponded in accordance with the views of these 
celebrated state papers; a political revolution en- 
sued, and Jefferson, a name dear to Americans, 
was elected to the chief magistracy of the union. 
Madison in 1801 was recalled from his retirement 
by his appointment as secretary of state. He added 
much to his dg so by the ability with which 
he discharged the important duties of his station, 
and especially by his correspondence in connexion 
with our foreign relations. These distinguished 
men, Jefferson and Madison, had long been con- 
nected by the strongest ties, both private and po- 
litical; amongst hundreds of others, reference may 
be made to the distinguished aid given by Madison 
to the law of religious freedom, propounded by Jef- 
ferson, and which has so deservedly given a lasting 
renown to his name; and Jefferson has left in his 
public letters a strong proof of his high veneration 
for Madison, by declaring that Madison had been 
to him a pillar of light. On the expiration of Jeffer- 
son’s second term, Madison was elected his suc- 
cessor, though opposed by two distinguished citi- 
zens. This election was truly most honorable to 
himself, and most creditable to the discernment and 
integrity of the people. It had not been achieved 
by cunning mancuvres, nor by the dirty tricks of 
the demagogue. The people sought him out, not 
he the people. The election of Madison conform- 
ed to the true theory of the constitution; for, to 
profound wisdom he added great experience. His 
course had been illustrated by a frank avowal of 
his principles. He had rendered his country great 
and distinguished services. He presented that gua- 
ranty of fidelity to which I have before referred—a 

rivate character of unsullied purity; and he added, 
in a public man, the best of all traits, disinterested- 
ness. In referring to the illustrious men of past 
time who have enjoyed the largest share of the ap- 
probation of their kind, I see disinterestedness was 
the leading cause of their elevation, and of its con- 
tinuance. Madison, in this regard will bear a com- 
parison with any man that ever lived, however 
distinguished. I remember well his having said to 
me that, though he had no doubt a princely fortune 
might be made by purchasing the public securities 
ant the public lands, yet, having prescribed to him- 
self as an inviolable rule on no account to engage 
in such traffic, he had carefully abstained from deal- 
ing in either. Such was his delicacy on this point, 
that he would not expose himself evento suspicion; 
and I submit his example as well worthy of imita- 
tion by all those who are candidates for popular 
favor; they may be assured it will take ready hold 
of the public confidence, and will be their shield 
and buckler in the rivalries with which they may 
have to contend. Such were the guaranties he car- 
ried with him into the high office of chief magis- 
trate of this great republic. To so virtuous a man 
how awful must have been his responsibility—how 
anxious must have been his mind so to discharge 
his trust as to promote the prosperity of his coun- 
try, and add to his own renown. 

What should be the leading principles on which 
he was to conduct the administration of public af- 
fairs, was a question of profoundest consideration. 
His high character was our surety in advance, 
which he fully redeemed, that he considered him- 
self as the head of a nation, and not the mere chief 
of a party: that, in exercising the appointing power, 
the pivot on which mainly our virtues and liberties 
depend, he would rigidly conform to the rule in- 
culcated by his predecessor—Is he honest? is he 
capable? ig he a friend of the constitution? rather 
than indulge in that detestable and insolent egotism 
which substitutes itself for the state, and, acknow- 
ledging no merit but aservile personal devotion, 
inflicts the penalties of proscription on every op- 
ponent as though he were a traitor to the republic. 
His magnanimity of character saved him from the 
degradation of prostituting his high trust to the ee. 

ee 





in the same house, and daily in friendly and fre- 


tification of private malice, of which he had in 


none to pally. His appointment of Monroe, his 
stout, not to say violent rival for the presidency 
itself, to the first seat in his cabinet, may be refer- 
red to as a signal proof of his highminded and pa- 
triotic purpose. His deportment to the other de- 
partments of the government was to be characteriz- 
ed by that inviolable respect which was due to that 
equality assigned them by the constitution. To de- 
pate them into the condition of passive tools to 

is Own purposes, would have been to violate, in a 
fundamental point, his own work. Cautiously to 
abstain from the exercise of all doubtful authority, 
had been with him at all times a cardinal point, as 
well as to secure to the states and the people thereof 
their respective rights. In his intercourse with 
foreign nations, to cherish peace and friendly rela- 
tions with every people having correspondent dis- 
positions, and to prefer, in all cases, amicable dis- 
cussion, and reasonable accommodation of differ- 
ences to a decision of them by an appeal to arms. 
Such was the noble path he determined to pursue, 
most honorably to himself, and beneficially to his 
aeeny and he redeemed his every promise by his 
acts. 

The period of his entering office was stormy, and 
the difficulties he had to encounter most serious. 
The old world was involved in hostilities which 
might well be termed tremendous, whether we re- 
fer to their protracted duration, or to the vast scale 
on which they were conducted. Britain and France, 
the principal parties, had all Europe besides for 
their auxiliaries. In this fearful conflict the neu- 
tral rights of America had been outraged by both, 
with such circumstances of contumely, that to have 
submitted to them could not fail to tarnish our na- 
tional honor. The policy of his predecessor had 
been to withdraw our citizens from the ocean—the 
theatre of our wrongs: to surrender this highway, 
the common property of every nation, if not humi- 
liating, was attended! with the most disastrous sac- 
rifices. War, dreadful as it is, was preferable; but 
it was a real difficulty, to decide against which 
this measure should be taken. It was finally, after 
having exhausted the cup of forbearance, and after 
every invocation to her justice had been rejected, 
denounced against Britain. The opposition among 
her own citizens to this step was not inconside- 
rable: let us be charitable enough to believe it was 
conscientious; and hence, during the pendency of 
the question whether it should be declared, it was 
not obnoxious to a just censure; but it must ever 
be a matter of regret, after war had been declar- 
ed—for it is a blot on our national character, that 
the opposition to it was carried to so criminal an 
extreme. 

When war actually exists, the maxim of every 
patriot should be that of the chivalrous Decatur— 
‘our country, wright or wrong.” These divisions, 
our fiscal embarrassments, the disuse of arms for so 
long a period, and the unfortunate selection of the 
essentially superannuated officers of the revolution, 
from the best of motives but from a most mistaken 
policy, with the hardships and perils of war, belong- 
ed to vigor of manhood. From these various ad- 
verse causes, the commencement of the war was at- 
tended with some So incidents. Time, howe- 
ever, and the uproused spirit of the nation, gave 
us victory in many a bloody and well-contested 
field. Our wud especially, achieved victories, 
which, in the language of Madison, were never 
surpassed in lustre, however much they may have 
been in magnitude; and it won itself a favor with 
the American people, the more fortunate, as it is 
the defence most congenial to our institutions, as, 
above all, it dispenses with the necessity of stand- 
ing armies, that leprosy of republics. The war 
eventually closed with one of those splendid achieve- 
ments which confer imperishable renown on the 
victors and their country. We owe this great tri- 
umph to the undisciplined but heroic militia of the 
west, which, directed by the brave Jackson, suc- 
cessfully contended with and overcame the hitherto 
victorious veterans of Europe. In the narrative I 
am giving, the means do not exist of electrifying 
you with descriptions of splendid victories achiev- 
ed by Madison; if he had so willed, the infirmity 
of his constitution forbade his encountering the 
hardships of war: the union of the great virtues 
and great qualities of the statesman with the at- 
tributes of the great captain make the perfect cha- 
racter; but how rare the example! No man would 
go farther than myself in bestowing appropriate 
rewards on the man, whether an officer ora private, 
who goes to peril his life in defence of his country, 
against the hagas. enemy or the domestic usurper; 
such a one is entitled to our warmest gratitude: but 
if a comparison be instituted between the enlighten- 
ed statesman, whose ambition seeks the greatest 
good of the greatest number of his fellow men, 
and the conqueror, whose ambition conducts him 





through the slaughter of his kind to the winning of a 
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name, how infinitely, in the eye of philanthropy, is 

the former to be preferred the latter; and yet, in look- 

ing into the history of human affairs, how adverse to 

this has been the decision of mankind. Is this the 

unalterable law of our nature? If it be, if mankind 

will minister to the pride of the conqueror, by hum- 

bling themselves in the dust before this bloody idol 

—if they consider the human sacrifices required for 
his altars as their due, so long will war, the scourge 

of man, prevail. Let us hope for better things: 

that the time is approaching when this idol will be 
broken, his altars overthrown, and, in lieu thereof, 
that the Christian maxim of peace on earth and 
good will to man will be set up as alone worthy of 
our devotion. Let me invoke the reflection of the 
admirers of military renown, by contrasting the acts, 
and their effects on the condition of the world, of 
the greatest captain of ancient or modern times, 
Napoleon, with our Madison’s, Of the former it 
has been said, ‘the earthquake voice of victory was 
the breath of his nostrils.”” This Colossus of power, 
of ambition, and of crime, having crushed the liber- 
ties of his country, placed one foot on the pillars of 
Hercules, and sought to stretch the other to the 
Arctic pole: his sceptre was the besom of desola- 
tion: the pedestal of his fame was composed of the 
carcasses of three millions of his kind, cemented 
with the blood of his victims, and bedewed with 
the tears of their widows and orphans: his ministry 
seemed to be that of aruthless instrument of venge- 
ance to chastise and. humble a guilty world. But 
mark his end! His mad ambition devoted his coun- 
try to the horrors of conquest, in part by barbarous 
hordes who lived beyond civilization: he himself 
was precipitated to the dust. He is deserted by 
the multitude, that sycophant of success, whose 
morality teaches that while misfortune can furnish 
no excuse, victory, no matter how obtained, is not 
required to give an account of her actions. Thus 
abandoned, he becomes an outlaw of the civilized 
world, and dies a wretched captive in one of Afric’s 
distant isles, loaded with the execrations of the 
widows and orphans which his ambition has made, 
and with the curses of a world; while Madison, dis- 
interestedly devoting every fibre of his heart, and 
every attribute of his mind, to the cause of liberty, 
and the aig of his kind—leading a nation 
through the hitherto untrodden paths of political 
science, like another Moses soadanins his coun- 
trymen through the wilderness to the land of pro- 
mise—laying the foundations of a constitution, 
which, if his examples and his counsels prevail, 
will, with the blessing of God, be immortal—finall 
departed in peace, when every hill and every valley 
of this vast ne gyn resound with benedictions on 
his name, and one universal voice proclaims him 
the benefactor of his kind. Behold the contrast! 
And yet, if Napoleon had continued successful, 
the subject of the extraordinary delusion I am en- 
countering would have required the sculptor and 
the poet to exhaust their art, in perpetuating his 
name, while they would have suffered Madison’s 
to go down to the grave unwept, unhonored and 
unsung. 

To return to my narrative. An honorable peace 
ensued. Among other results, in the language of 
Madison, “it furnished proofs that our political in- 
stitutions, founded in human rights, and framed for 
their preservation, were equal to the severest trials 
of war, as well as adapted to the ordinary periods of 
repose.” But let us not too readily apply this flat- 
tering unction. Though our institutions might be 
entirely safe in war, with a Madison as our chief, 
yet let us recollect it was in this hotbed that 
Cromwell and Napoleon sprung up, with unnum- 
bered names of similar traits of character. Let it 
be continually present to our recollection that in 
the history of our ancestors, not two centuries ago, 
Cromwell, the general of the commonwealth; and a 
pretended apostle of liberty, first reduced to insig- 
nificance the representatives of the people, and 
then with the bayonet expelled from the hall the 
remaining few, and became a dictator; while, in 
our own time, Napoleon, amid the cries of his de- 
luded followers—long live liberty, long live the 
constitution—was, on his march, to overthrow the 
republican government of his country, whose coun- 
cils he had divided with this word; which, having 
achieved to-day, to-morrow, as their master, he in- 
scribed with his sword the future slavery of his 
country. Man, with a few modifications, is the 
same every where; the same causes may be attend- 
ed here with the same effects as elsewhere. What: 
patent from the Almighty have we which exempts 
us from the great law of cause and effect? Let 
peace, then, be the object of our devout prayers, 
and war held as the last sad alternative, to be re- 
sorted to only when every effort at accommodation 
has been tried, and has hopelessly failed. 

Among the most beneficent results of his admi- 


y | coun 


elevated by the force of his character to as high a 
itch as the infirmity of our nature permitted.— 
car tells us of one of the Roman emperors who 
caused a herald daily to traverse his palace, pro- 
claiming that nothing unholy should enter there— 
an officer entirely useless with Madison. His cha- 
racter was a continual proclamation to the vicious 
to stand afar off. They shrunk abashed from so 
much purity. They felt that there was a daily 
beauty in his life-that made them ugly. No baro- 
meter is so infallible by which to test the condition 
of a republic, as the success or the disgrace of base 
flatterers, those pests existing inevery age. If ho- 
nor and merit alone find favor with power, be as- 
sured that all is well; but if that vile tribe, who 
fawn for the spoils of the people, are seen hovering 
around the precincts of the palace, and are taken 
into favor, ye need ask for no other evidence to 
convince you that there is something rotten in the 
state; for they are like ill-omened birds of prey, 
governed by the same instinct: a tainted atmos- 
phere is the chosen element of both. 
The remnant of his second term of office, after 
the restoration of peace, was employed in repairing 
the ravages of the war. Ample provision was 
made for its losses; as far as practicable, the wound- 


those who fell, were provided for by the liberality 
of their country; and efficient means adopted, which, 
in a short time, were to cancel the debt created, in 
independence. Shortly before his leaving office, 
he addressed a valedictory message to congress, 
which, whether we refer to the matter or the man- 


of the human mind; and which, if it stood alone, 
would place him on the 


But let it speak for itself. 
more proper than the present for expressing 
fidence and kin 
from them. M 

have not served my country with 


sages yc as a source of unfailing gratification. 
‘Happily, I shall carr 


try most will best appreciate. 


al rights, with a security against wars of injustice 


will of the nation itself, which is to pay its costs 
and feel its calamities. Nor is it lessa 


gies, of expanding itself over a spacious territory 


for whose benefit it was established. 


public 
means 


violably the maxims of public faith, the security o 


which guaranties to public liberty its permanency 


pels them from its own; which does justice to al 


which it requires justice from them; and which 





nistration was the standard of political morality, 
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ed who survived, and the widows and orphans of 
the language of the day, by the second war of our 


ner, may be pronounced one of the happiest efforts 


latform of equality with 
any patriot or any sage that all time has produced. 


“The period of my retiring from the public ser- 
vice being at little distance, I shall find no occasion 
g to my 
fellow citizens my deep sense of the continued con- 

support which I have received 
grateful recollections of these dis- 
tinguished marks of their favorable regard can 
never cease; and, with the consciousness that, if I 
greater ability, I 
have served it with a sincere devotion, will accom- 


with me from the public 
theatre other sources, which those who love their 
I shall behold 
it blessed with tranquillity and prosperity at home, 
and with peace and respect abroad. I can indulge 
the proud reflection that the American people have 
reached, in safety and success, their fortieth year as 
an independent nation; that, for nearly an entire 
generation, they have had experience of their pre- 
sent constitution, the offspring of their undisturbed 
deliberations, and of their free choice; that they 
have found it to bear the trials of adverse as well 
as prosperous circumstances—to contain, in its 
combination of the federate and elective principles, 
a reconcilement of public strength with individual 
liberty, of national power for the defence of nation- 


of ambition, and of vain glory, in the fundamental 
provision which subjects all questions of war to the 


eculiar fe- 
licity of this constitution, so dear to us all, that it is 
found to be capable, without losing its vital ener- 


with the increase and expansion of the community 


«And, may I not be allowed to add to this grati- 
lying spectacle, that I shall read in the character of 
the American people, in their devotion to true li- 
berty, and to the constitution which is its palla- 
dium, sure wresages that the destined career of my 
country will exhibit a government pursuing the 
gr as its sole object, and regulating its 

y the great principles consecrated in its 
charter, and by those moral principles to which 
they are so well allied: a government which watches 
over the purity of elections; the freedom of speech 
and of the press, the trial by jury, and the equal 
interdict against encroachments and compacts be- 
tween religion and the state; which maintains in- 


persons and property, and encourages, in every au- 
thorised mode, that general diffusion of knowledge 


and to those who possess the blessing the true en- 
joyment of it: a government which avoids intru- 
sion on the internal repose of other nations, and re- 
nations with a readiness equal to the firmness with 


whilst it refines its domestic code from every in- 


en 
ee 


redient not congenial with the precepts of an en. 
ightened age, and the sentiments of a virtuous 
wary seeks, by appeals to reason, and by its 
iberal examples, to infuse into the law which go- 
verns the civilized world a spirit which may dimi- 
nish the frequency, or circumscribe the calamities, 
of war, and meliorate the social and beneficent re. 
lations of peace: a government, in a word, whose 
conduct, within and without, may bespeak the 
most noble of all ambitions—that of promoting 
peace on earth, and good-will to man. 

‘These contemplations, sweetening the remnant 
of my days, will animate my prayers for the hap- 
piness of my beloved country, and a perpetuity of 
the institutions under which it is enjoyed.” 

Thus terminated on the 3d of March, 1817, the 
presidency of Madison, and with it his public life, 
save a few months of service in our convention in 
1829; but its effects were forever to endure. The 
union cemented by his counsels, the constitution 
the peculiar offspring of his zeal and wisdom, so 
long as they endure, will be the pedestal on which 
will stand the lofty column of his fame. 

It was my fixed purpose to avoid mixing up the 
memory of Madison with the wretched politics of 
the day; but I am so far driven from my ya ag 
to he compelled, from the sacredness o the trust 
which has been assigned me, to vindicate his me- 
mory from the aspersions which recently have been 
thrown upon it in asserting that he approved of the 
prominent measures pursued in the late course of 
public affairs. You who have been favored with his 
confidence distinctly know that such an assertion 
is a calumny, and, so far from having the least sha- 
dow of a foundation, is directly the reverse of the 
truth. You also know his often expressed wish 
was, that his quiet in the evening of life should not 
be disturbed by his name and his opinions becom- 
ing the subjects of partisan warfare. While, there- 
fore, he freely but confidentially communicated 
with his friends on public measures, he abstained 
with strangers. He was content that his views, 
whatever they might be worth to his countrymen, 
might be inferred from the whole course of his life, 
me from his recorded opinions. 

On the termination of his political life he hasten- 
ed to private retirement, the place of his nativity, 
and the object of his warmest affections; and which 
he assured me he had never left at any time but 
with deep regret, when called off by his qomne du- 
ties. Whatever of fame he had deserved and en- 
joyed in public life, his happiness was complete 
only in retirement. He had, in 1794, formed a ma- 
trimonial connexion with one of the most attractive 
and amiable of her sex, who devoted herself so un- 
dividedly.to his happiness, that she seemed to live 
only for him, and whose most anxious care was to 
anticipate his very wish. With a fortune suflici- 
ently opulent to dispense a liberal and elegant hos- 
pitality, his house became the resort of the eminent 
native citizens and enlightened sregner who came 
to visit him as the most distinguished of his con- 
temporaries, and listen to his words, so full of wis- 
dom, occasionally enlivened by anecdotes of men 
and things, which he was wont to tell with a hap- 
piness peculiar to himself. There came, also, his 
,| neighbor and his friend; with the less intelligent of 
these he seemed anxious to veil his superiority, 
and, by kindness and affability, to elevate them toa 
,| feeling of equality with himself; and, quick to dis- 
cern the bent of their minds, he gave to the con- 
versation a congenial direction; and it may be just- 
ly said that no one left him without having had the 
,| opportunity of becoming a better and a wiser man. 

Fris time not given to his friends was employed 
in reading, in an extensive correspondence, and in 
preparing a work which, if I mistake not, will be 
eagerly read, both in Europe and America. Its 
the journal of the convention of 1787, that prepared 
and recommended our constitution. It presents 
not only all that received the sanction of the con- 
vention, but every proposition submitted, with the 
argument of the mover, whether successful or other- 
wise. With what profound interest will the states- 
man trace our organic law to its spring head; with 
what curiosity will he investigate the first crude 
suggestion which, elaborated by great minds, re- 
sulted in that beautiful symmetry which they final- 
ly obtained! Especially it will be most gratifying 
to him to see in what shape was first proposed that 
f| peculiar feature of our government, which so wf 
pily blended the conservative principles of a conie- 
deracy with the application of the powers of the go- 
,| vernment to individuals. This forthcoming work 
will furnish him the means of his gratification. 

Madison was distinguished for a serenity of tem- 
per, which under no circumstances, in public or 
1| private, did I ever see disturbed. Cheerfulness 
was a predominant feature in his character; and fre- 
,{ quently he indulged in a playful attic wit, always 
without a sting; it was the rose without the thorn. 
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d, above all, as partaking of the divine purity, I 
ant heard him speak ill of any one. with these 
rsonal qualifications, and most happy in his do- 
mestic relations, he performed every duty of life 
with a scrupulous fidelity, as well from a sense of 
duty as the kindness of his nature; distin uished for 
his filial piety, whose amiable offices, fortunately 
for his affectionate spirit, were prolonged to the 
ninety-seventh year of his venerable mother, and 
were richly repaid her repeated declarations that 
he had never given her cause of regret. He was a 
devoted husband, a kind brother, a warm friend, a 
neighbor and an indulgent master. Many of 
ou were at his funeral; you must have seen his 
slaves decently attired in attendance, and their or- 
derly deportment; the profound silence was now 
and then broken by their sobs—they attended the 
rocession to the grave, There are none of us, I 
ear, who have not drank of the cup of affliction, 
heavily drugged by the untimely bereavement of a 
dear child or affectionate companion; such will but 
too well remember, that so long as the remains con- 
tinued on earth, the tie that connected us seemed 
not entirely dissolved; but, while standing on the 
verge of the grave, and seeing the corpse deposited, 
and hearing the pious man give utterance to the 
fearful sentence ‘dust to dust,” whose fulfilment by 
some friendly hand flung back its hollow and mourn- 
ful sound, how it pierced our souls; how we felt 
that the separation was now final—that all was 
ne. At this part of the service it was not only 
the body servant, who was standing directly by me, 
that, by his sobs and sighs, showed how severely he 
felt his bereavement in the loss of a kind and in- 
dulgent master, but the hundred slaves gave vent 
to their lamentations in one violent burst that rent 
the air; methought it ascended to heaven, and was 
heard with joy by the heavenly host, as a redeem- 
ing item in that great account which he, in com- 
mon with all the sons of Adam, had to meet. And 
I derived consolation at the moment from a belief 
that if, in that great account, slight blemishes here 
and there, from the inexorable law of our nature, 
were to be found, this alone would, in the eye of 
mercy, be sufficient to blot out the unfriendly cha- 
racter that bore record of his infirmity, to be re- 
membered no more, 

Scenes like this give us the true character.— 
Most men in public seek to act as to escape cen- 
sure; but it is in the secresy of private life, where 
there is no human eye to see, or, seeing, no tongue 
dares to tell, that the heart, stripped of all disguise, 
and indulging its propensities, appear to good or ill 
in its nakedness. Most happy must he have been 
over whose remains such testimony is furnished, 
that in his private as in his public life, all was well. 
What felicity had Madison in his unusually extend- 
ed age; he had survived all the fathers of the revo- 
lution, as well as of the constitution. To him, as 
was so happily expressed by the great western ora- 
tor to another illustrious patriot now among the 
dead—to him was given the high privilege of stand- 
ing amidst posterity, witnessing their unexampled 
prosperity, to which he had so largely contributed, 
and to hear his name daily associated by them with 
the benefactors of his kind. Thus fortunate and 
thus honored, his mind in the full enjoyment of its 
faculties, while sitting in his chair, without a pang 
28th of June, sunk he to eternal 
rest. All that was mortal of this great and good 
man sleeps with his fathers, while his disembodied 
spirit, we humbly but confidently believe, is in the 
bosom of his God. In the fulness of our hearts we 
may well exclaim, our Elisha is gone! Did he let 
fall his mantle? on whom? where is Elisha? Echo 
answers, where? 

People of America, behold your Madison!— 
Though delineated by a feeble hand, such are the 
strong and beautiful features of the original. It is 
r= ed this attempt to portray them has not entirely 
ailed. 

Let us conclude by supplicating the Great Dis- 
pores of events to sanctify this marvellous model of 

uman purity to the most beneficent ends; that it 
may stand forever as pole-star of the moral and po- 
litical world, that the rising youth may resort to it, 
from whence to draw the eternal oracles of virtue, 

atriotism and wisdom; that statesmen may keep 

is example forever before their eyes, and learn 
thence how contemptible are distinctions won by 
fraud or violence, when compared with the inappre- 
ciate fame of Madison; especially that his succes- 
sors in that high office, to which so much of the 
happiness of unborn millions is confided, may, like 

im, in every of their acts, take the constitution as 
their guide, their country, and nothing but their 
country, for their end; and, above all, that the 
American people may be made sensible that the sa- 
cred trust committed to them can be preserved only 
by following in his footsteps; that, like him, they 


calling down the blessing of heaven, our union, our 
constitution and our liberties may endure forever. 





FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 
The French papers have for the last two or three 
months, adverted frequently and at some length to 
difficulties existing between France and the Swiss 
canton of Berne, but hitherto we have not been able 
to find any satisfactory explanation of the cause. It 
was understood to have some relation to parties un- 
der political suspicion, living in Switzerland, whose 
expulsion was desired by France, but farther than 
this we have hitherto been unable to make discove- 
ry. Among our Paris journals received by the In- 
dependence, we have found documents, however, 
which disclose the origin of the trouble; an origin 
paltry enough, to become the subject of such grave 
controversy between two enlightened nations. 
It seems that an Italian, named Augustus Con- 
seil, was employed by the police of Paris to act as 
a spy upon certain political refugees, living in Swit- 
zerland, and to this end was furnished, immediately 
after the attempt of Alibaud, with money, a pass- 
port under the assumed name of Napoleon Cheli, 
and instructions to repair to Berne, where he was 
directed to ingratiate himself with the political re- 
fugees, by pretending to have been concerned in 
the attempts of Alibeaud and Fieschi. To facili- 
tate his operations, he was told that instructions 
would be forwarded to the duke de Montebello, the 
French ambassador in Switzerland, to demand from 
the Swiss vorort the expulsion of Augustus Conseil 
as a conspirator with Fieschi, leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of Conseil to bring himself within the cogni- 
zance of the Swiss authorities, if necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his mission. Of course 
the identity of Napoleon Cheli with Augustus Con- 
seil would not be discovered, unless that personage 
should himself think proper to reveal it in the pro- 
secution of his espionage. 
Unluckily, however, by some unaccountable blun- 
der, it seems that the French police neglected to 
apprise the duke de Montebello of this arrangement; 
he was instructed, indeed, to demand the expulsion 
of Augustus Conseil, and informed that Conseil and 
Cheli were one and the same individual, per pass- 
port—but he was not advised that this latter fact 
was only to be communicated to the Swiss authori- 
ties in case of necessity, and under the direction of 
Conseil himself. Consequently, the duke, on the 
19th of July, 1836, addressed a note to the council 
of state of the republic of Berne, informing them 
that Conseil, under the name of Cheli, had procur- 
ed a passport for Switzerland, that he was impli- 
cated in the affair of Fieschi, and professed the 
most dangerous revolutionary opinions, and de- 
manding his immediate arrest and expulsion from 
the limits of the confederacy. It should be observ- 
ed that Conseil was expressly instructed, before he 
left Paris, not to present himself at the embassy in 
Switzerland, 

The demand of the duke de Montebello was com- 
municated to the several cantons on the 23d of July, 
and on the 6th of August the department of justice 
and police of the republic of Berne gave orders to 
the direction of the central police, in case of the ar- 
rest of Conseil to make the fact instantly known to 
the French ambassador, in order that he might take 
measures for his removal. 

On the 10th of August the prefect of Nidau was 
informed that a suspicious character was among the 
arrivals at the principal inn; the passports of the 
strangers, three in number, were accordingly ex- 
amined, and disclosed the names of Berthola and 
Migliari, Italians, and of “Francis Hermann, native 
of Strasbourg, merchant, travelling in Switzerland 
on affairs of commerce;”’ this last bearing the attes- 
tation of the French embassy, dated November 15th, 
1835, and signed ‘‘le charge d’affaires de France, G. 
de Belleval.”” The date of this paper is important, 
as will hereafter appear. 

On examining the papers of the pretended Her- 
mann, two other passports were found; one dated 
at Ancona, April 22, 1834, bearing the name of 
Augustus Cheli Conseil, the other dated at Be- 
sangon, August 4, 1836, and bearing the name of 
Corelli, 

Conseil, alias Corelli, alias Hermann, was arrest- 
ed in compliance with the requisition of the duke 
de Montebello, and immediately declared that he 
was in the service of the French police. A preli- 
minary investigation took place, and on the 20th of 
August an act of accusation, or, as we should call 
it, indictment was found against him, on the charge 
of using false passports. It appeared from his own 
declaration that in pursuance of his instructions, he 
had, on the 10th of July, applied to the police of 
Berne for a permit of residence, representing him- 
self by the name of Conseil, as a political refugee 
from France, implicated in the affairs of Fieschi 





may get knowledge and practise virtue; and thus 


and he had been ordered to leave Berne, but tha 
he had nevertheless, remained until the 22d of July: 
that he had contrived to make acquaintance with 
certain Italians, political refugees, and had endea- 
vored to persuade two of them, count Berthola, and 
a Venitian named Mataxa, to join the “societe de 
Familles,” then recently founded at Paris, as an 
auxiliary to that of “The Rights of Man”—thus ex- 
a his legitimate province of spy, and entering 
upon that of an inciter to political offences for the 
purpose of informing. 

It also appeared that dreading the researches of 
the police in Berne, he left that place on the 22d of 
July, and went to Besancon, where he arrived on 

the 24th, and immediately wrote to Paris for in- 

structions. On receiving them he went to the pre- 

fecture, where the passport bearing the name of 
Corelli was given him, with orders to return to 

Berne, and apply for farther instructions to the 

French embassy. On the 6th of Angust he arrived 

at Berne, and on the evening of that day applied at 

the embassy for instructions. The moment he pre- 

sented himself to the duke de Montebello the latter 

told him of the demand that had been made for his 

arrest and expulsion, on the 19th of J uly—of the 

awkward position in which all parties were placed 

by this contretemps—and of the necessity for his 

immediate departure from Berne; to which end, the 

duke said, he would give him a passport under an- 

other name, with which he must endeavor to make 

his escape from the researches of the Swiss police. 

For this purpose he was directed to come again to 
the embassy on the next evening. 

In the meantime the four Italians with whom 
Conseil had formed an acquaintance, had become 
suspicious of his real character, and devised a plan 
to ascertain the truth. They invited him to break- 
fast with them at a cabaret but little frequented, 
on the morning of the 7th, locked the door of the 
room, declared their suspicions, and demanded the 
key of his trunk. It was given to them and his 
papers seized, by which the fact of his being a spy 

was abundantly established. 

Upon this, or rather while one of the four was 
gone to examine the trunk, Conseil, who seems to 
have united the qualities of fool and knave, made 
a full confession to the Italians, not only of his 
connexion with the French police, but also of the 
embarrassment into which his presence at Berne 
had thrown the duke de Montebello, and the plan 

devised by the latter to get out of it, and agreea 
that two of them, Berthola and Migliari should go 
with him to the embassy in the evening, and wait 
at the door until his business with the duke was 
finished—they were determined not to lose sight of 
him, if they could help it. 

At 9 o’clock, P. M. Conseil went to the embas- 
sy, and saw M. de Belleval, the duke’s secretary, 
who, after some conversation, prepared and gave 
him the passport bearing the name of Francis Her- 
mann, and falsely dated November 15, 1835, al- 
though in fact made out on the 7th of August, 1836. 
With this peerpest M. de Belleval also gave him 
money, and a list of eight persons in six different 
Swiss towns, whom he was especially instructed to 
watch over, they being political refugees. 

From the hotel of the embassy Conseil proceed- 
ed at once to join the Italians, and communicated 
to them, in full, the instructions he had just re- 
ceived, showed them the money de Belleval had 
given him, and solemnly pledged himself never to 
betray either of the eight whom he had been spe- 
cially directed to surveiller. Notwithstanding this 
promise, however, the Italians resolved to expose 
the true character of Conseil, and it was through 
information commuuicated by one of them, (Mi- 
gliari), that Conseil was arrested. 

Such, very considerably abreviated, is the histo- 
ry of this affair, given officially, by the committee 
to which the matter was referred for investigation 
and report by the Swiss diet; with this statement 
the committee gave the evidence on which they 
assume the acts to be established, and which cer- 
tainly appears conclusive, but as it would occupy 
more than another column, we have omitted it. 

The Swiss vorort of course is highly indignant 
at the deceptive course pursued by the French am- 
bassador, in order to make the police and govern- 
ment of the cantons auxiliaries of the French police 
in asystem of espionage; and out of this feeling, 
together with the consequent refusal of the Swiss 
authorities to act against political refugees at the 
requisition of the French ambassador, their determi- 
nation to punish Conseil for his violation of the 
— regulations of Switzerland, (travelling with 
alse passports, &c.) and their loud complaints of 
of the bad faith and misconduct of the duke and 
his secretary M.de Belleval, have grown the dis- 
— negotiations, criminations and troubles which 





and Alibeaud, that the permit had been denied him, 


ave figured so largely among the political oceur- 
rences of the times. [N. Y. Com, Adv. 
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FOREIGN CHRONICLE. 

A sale of property for church dues was lately at- 
tempted near Bidainahem, England, but placards 
having been stuck up previously, calling upon the 
friends of liberty to attend and see justice done but 
not to bid, the church wardens and auctioneers were 
obliged to postpone the sale indefinitely, and on re- 
tiring were pelted with stones and jostled in the most 
rude manner. So much for persons being required 
to pay for a worship which they do not attend. 


There isa hill in the neighborhood of Tre Mador 
Carnarvon, Wales, called Moelly-guest which, on one 
side presents a profile likeness of the duke of Wel- 
lington. The height of the hill is 1,000 feet, and the 
angle at which the elevation rises is such as to pro- 
duce the appearance of a person lying on his back 
with his head resting on a pillow. There is a similar 
hill in New Hampshire, called the Profile mountain, 
one of the White mountains, and one at Calton hill, 
near Edinburgh, where a rocky precipice, viewed 
from the south of Holyrood palace, presents a like- 
ness of the hero of Trafalgar, a monument to whose 
meee stands not far above, on the crown of the 
iil, 


M. Biot. The learned and scientific M. Biot has 
been delivering some very remarkable lectures at the 
college dle France. He has proved, that by means of 
polarized rays, it is possible to ascertain the chemical 
action which takes place between bodies held in solu- 
tion, in various liquids—an action which—has not yet 
been discovered by less delicate means. This is a 
new branch of science, created as it were by this great 
natural philosopher, from which the most important 
and curious results may be expected. 


The most brilliant display of gas in Europe will be 
that of the Greenwich railway to London bridge.— 
This track, which it will be recollected, runs on high 
arches over the street, is shortly to be lighted. 


A project is on foot to supply London with sea wa- 
ter for bathing and other purposes. A plan for this 
muirpose has been submitted to the directors of the 

hames Haven Dock company, according to which 
pipes are to be laid along their rail way, which being 
nearly level, will require but a small force to trans- 
mit a sufficient quantity of water to supply the de- 
manils of the metropolis. 


Slave ships captured. The British sloop of war 
Versa}, arrived at Halifax on the 20th ult. with a Por- 
tuguese brig, called the Foriex, asa prize, which had 
on board 484 slaves. The sloop of war had previous- 
ly captured two vessels, with 684 slaves on board. 


A goodly sized head. Dr. Klippstein, a celebrat- 
ed German geologist has lately discovered near Alzei, 
a little town of the Rhine Hesse, on digging twenty- 
eight feet beneath the soil, a head of the huge antide- 
luviaw animal called the ‘‘dinotheriam giganteum,” in 
perfect preservation. The head was sia feet long and 
three and a half feet broad! A shoulder bone was 
found near it, supposed to have belonged to the same 
animal. 


The increase in the annual amount of British ex- 
ports in eleven years is said to have been twenty-one 
millions four hundred and sexenty-seven thousand 
and fifteen pounds sterling. The time selected for 
the comparison is 1831 as contrasted with the year 
1819. 


The city of Edinburgh is bankrupt. It is indebted 
the national exchequer and to private creditors to the 
amount of between £600,000 and £700,000. 


The damage done by a recent hail storm in the 
vicinity of Salisbury, England, is estimated, according 
to the claims of the sufferers themselves, to be £7,243, 
or $35,000. 


In the accounts from France it is stated that the 
falling off, of the wheat crops the present year has not 
been equalled in that eountry since 1815, 


Teas. The delivery of teas during a single week 
in London, exceeded 500,000 chests. 


It appears that the extent of Texas and the neigh- 
boring provinces comprises nine hundred and one 
thousand square miles, or one hundred and ninety- 
two millions two hundred and forty thousand English 
acres; of this amount one hundred and sixty-five square 
miles, or one hundred and four millions five hundred 
and sixty thousand English acres belongto Texas, 
(proper). 

Murder of priests. An old priest, who lately ar- 
rived in England, having made hisescape from Cata- 
lonia, Spain, gives a most horrible picture of the pre- 
sent condition of that unhappy country. He states 
that seven parochial priests had been murdered at 
Matiomiengo. 


The French government have determined upon us- 
ing the iron in preference to the brass cannon. 


Numerous family. An Irish paper mentions a man 
residing in the Claddah, Golway, who had his thirty- 
eighth child baptised on the 5th September. 


A friend of Joseph Bonaparte has contradicted 
(very indignantly and by authority) the report that the 


says that he never has applied and never will apply 
for such permission. 


The Paris papers announce that the king will soon 
pardon and set at liberty more than 60 persons confin- 
ed for pelitical offences. Among them will be per- 
haps the prisoners at Ham. 


A clock maker of Boulogne has successfully appli- 
ed the elastic force of compressed air, to the propel- 
ling of clock machinery. 


An antique—a bull’s head—equisitely carved in 
some unknown metal, supposed to be the famous Co- 
rinthian brass of the Romans, the composition of which 
has been lost for many ages, was dug up, lately, in 
Burgundy. 


The health of M. Martin du Nord, minister of com- 
merce, is completely re-established. 


There is aclerk in the French war department, 
who, in various battles, has received no Jess than 75 
wounds, and has been twice trepanned for fractures of 
the skull. His name, oddly enough, is Laguerre— 
in English, War. 


Sixty-six persons committed suicide in Paris, dur- 
ing the month of September. 


Ata dinner given by count Mole, on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, count Pozzo di Borgo and sir Robert Peel were 
guests. ‘The dinner was given in honor of the king’s 
birth-day. On that day he was 63 years old. 


Five vessels of war have sailed from Toulon for va- 
rious ports in Spain and Portugal, to protect the 
French consuls, and afford assistance or a place of re- 
fuge to French residents, in case of trouble growing 
out of the revolution. 


The banking interest of Madrid has advanced about 
£300,000 to the government on the security of the 
foreed loan. 


Orchestral instruments. To give a proper effect to 
full symphonies or overtures, it requires at least thir- 
ty violins, eight violas, eight violoncellos, six double- 
basses, two flutes (or flute and piccola), two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trumbones, bass horn or serpent, a pair of ket- 
tle drums and sometimes a side drum and triangles, 
making a total of about seventy instruments; we be- 
lieve that this is about the strength of the Philharmoic 
band. 





DOMESTIC CHRONICLE. 
According to the National Gazette, ninety resigna- 
tions of officers have taken place in the army since 
the Ist of July last. 


The circumstances as detailed ina Mempis (Tenn. ) 
paper attending a cesarian operation lately perform- 
ed near that city, are of an affecting character. The 
mother was a young and lovely woman, who had been 
married not quite a year—her husband was arrested 
on a charge of forgery and confined in the county jail, 
three miles from the place of their residence—as 
soon as the harrowing fact was communicated to her, 
she instantly left home for the prison in a gig, drawn 
by an almost untamed colt, from which she was flung, 
and instantly killed. Surgical aid was fortunately 
near at hand, and from the womb of the young, an? 
ill-fated mother, was extracted a healthy female in- 
fant. 


The mail going north, says the Richmond Compi- 
ler, is about to be expedited. It will arrive at that 
city from the south at half past 3, A. M. by this ar- 
rangement passengers will reach Washington at half 
past 4 o’clock, P. M. where the cars for Baltimore 
can be taken, they arrive at the latter city about 8 in 
the evening, thus making the trip from Richmond to 
Baltimore through in a day. ‘Two daily lines are 
now in successful operation between Richmond and 
Washington. 


An assessment lately made on the real and personal 
property in the city of New York shows a grand total 
of assessable means of $327,988,780, of which the por- 
tion of real estate is $253,201,191, and of personal 
$74,787,589, being an increase of $20,183,824 over 
the assessments of 1832 and 1833. 


Captain Bradshaw, of the ship Lagoden, has brought 
to Salem a specimen of pumice stone, probably thrown 
out by a volcanic eruption under the water near the 
coast of California. He sailed for about 20 miles 
through a space where the top of the water was thick- 
ly covered with these stones. 


_ Twenty-five cent spurious Mexican pieces are now 
incirculation in New Orleans. The engraving is bad, 
and the counterfeit can easily be detected. It appears 
that a number of those pieces were manufactured at 
the north, of = brass, and shipped to Mexico, there 
to be finished off with a little quicksilver. 


At a late board of the assistant aldermen of the city 
of New York a resolution was adopted to apply to the 
general government for the establishment in that city 
of a branch of the United States mint, and that their 
delegates in congress use their efforts to promote the 
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The Boston lyceum on Tuesday evening the 1s 
inst. commenced its fall campaign, with an audience 
of 2,500 persons, and an introductory address by the 
hon. Daniel Webster. This performance was a mas. 
terly essay en the progress of popular knowledge, 
philosophieal, profound and every way worthy of the 
orator; but at the same time happily adapted to the 
audience and the occasion which called him out. 


It is stated that the damage to vessels in and off the 
harbor of Chicago, during the late gale, is estimated 
at from $150,000 to $200,000. This is ascribed to 
the supineness of the government in not making the 
ree ny: appropriations for the improvement of har- 
bors on Lake Michigan at a seasonable time. 


Early pledges. A German in Cecil county, Md. aged 
sixty-three, but who rejoices ina wife aged seventy, 
has lately been presented by his spouse with a pair of 
twins! 


A regulation has been recently adopted by the uni- 
versity of N. Carolina by which any native of the state 
of suitable talents and moral conduct, may, if too in- 
digent to defray college expenses, be admitted, at the 
discretion of the faculty, to the recitations of the 
classes free of tuition fees; and.also be admitted to 
such rooms of the college as may not necessarily be 
occupied by those students who pay. 


Rain and snow. A storm of rain began at Boston 
on Wednesday evening the 4th inst. accompanied with 
a pretty strong easterly wind. Yesterday morning it 
began to snow, and continued till afternoon. At one 
time the flakes were ‘‘thick and heavy,” but most of it 
melted in the course of the day. 


Powder mill blown up. On Friday afternoon of last 
week, the powder mill in Southwick, Mass. belong- 
ing to Messrs. Tyron & Co. was blown up so as to be 
acomplete wreck. The laborers narrowly escaped, 
having left the mill only three or four minutes belore. 
Loss estimated at about $6,000. 


The legislature of Arkansas has fixed the salaries 
of the government officers as follows, viz:—salary of 
governor, 2,000; secretary of state, $700, auditor, 
$700; treasurer, 600; prosecuting attorney, $300; 
judges of the supreme court, $1,800; circuit judges, 
$1,200. 


The frigate Macedonian having been reconstructed 
was launched on the Ist inst. from the Gosport navy 
yard, amid the firing of cannon from the Java frigate, 
and the cheers of a vast concourse of spectators. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Advertiser of the 28th ult. 
says—‘‘About two o’clock this morning, another at- 
tempt was made to blow up the bridge connecting this 
and Ohio city, which we regret to say, was attended 
with more success than the former one. It seems that 
a hole had been made in the solid stone abutment 
wall, on the Ohio city side, in which was placed a keg 
of powder, which exploded, throwing a portion of the 
x into the river; some of the stones forcing their 
way up through the plank flooring of the bridge.— 
The frame work of the bridge is not materially injur- 
ed, and it is still in a passable state. The shock was 
so violent as to awaken all those residing near the 
bridge. Three men were seen by a resident of Ohio 
city to run past his house, soon after the explosion, 
from the bridge toward the centre of the city, but 
there was not light enough to identify them.” 


For severai days previous to the 4th instant, a de- 
structive five has been raging in the mountains west of 
Haverstraw, N. Y. Great dam has been done to 
the wood, timber and fences, and in some instances 
barns and dwellings have been destroyed. 


The People’s bank at Bangor has been selected by 
the secretary of the treasury as a bank of deposite. 


A farmer in the neighborhood of Springfield, Ohio, 
recently exeavated thirteen human skeletons, while 
digging a cellar on the edge of a small prairie. They 
were probably the remains of Indian *‘braves,” who 
have fallen in battle. 


An ingenious mechanic of Albany has invented what 
he calls a “‘milkometer,”’ to test the quality of milk, 
and tell how great a proportion of chalk, water or 
lime, it contains. Such an instrument is very much 
needed, 


Coal at home, It is said that excavations have been 
made in the vicinity of Newburgh, for the purpose of 
discovering coal, with success. Specimens fave been 
obtained which warrant the belief that a full supply 
of anthracite of the best quality will be found upon the 
borders of the Hudson. 

The work is to be resumed with vigor by a mining 
company possessing a large capital. 


From a record of the thermometer during a week 
in October last, the editor of the New York Ameri- 
can is led to expect a mild winter this year. It is 
to be hoped that his anticipations will be realized, 
but thus far, there has been with us no good rea- 
son to form similar opinions. Our autums usually 
are much less various in their temperature, and on 
the whole warmer than the present. Our impres- 
sions are not derived from the same accurate sources 
as those of the New York American, and may be er- 
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